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THE 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

THIS TREATISE, fhort ag 
it isy will be thought too long, / 
fear^ for feveral Reafons : Bui 
the two main Objections will be thefc^ 
Some perhaps will fay^ that I am over? 
large and more nice than I need to be upon 
the Variation of the Voice ; and others 
may thinks thai my Rules of Rbetorick are 
cverjtockd with Examples, and needed not 
all that Train of Illujiration : But in Anr 
fwer to both the one and the other^ J JhaU 
Jhew tbem^ that there is neither a Precept 
nor an Example too many •, and that tb^ 
ought not io fall out with either of them foic 
fwdling this little Book up to fuch a Size, 
This Twill do in as few Words as tbi 
Matter will bear. 

Firft, As to tho(e, on the one hand^ that 
think I am too long and exadt upon the 
Bufinefs of Pronunciation, and have faid 
too much of the Variation of the Voice, 
they cannot in Jujlice blame me for being fo 
particular upon the two main Points of 
Oratory ^ tor the Art of fpeaking weH, 
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M The Au THORNS Preface. 

imd of varying the Voice ; tht Ne€effity 
of the one^ and the Difficulty of. the other, 
will abundantly anfwer for the Length of 
this Difcourfe. Jnd pray let them coTiftder 
over and above^ that fho" fome People 
may meet .. with feveral Things here not 
worth their while, there are many others 
yet^ both in Church and State, will be the 
better for them^ and find them written f9 
fome Purpofe. Moji Men that fpeak in 
publick now-a-days^ whether in Churches 
or in Courts, artfo naturally addiSted to a 
kind of Monotony •, a fulfome Way of 
accenting every Word they Ipeak with 
the fame Tone : they find fo much Diffi^' 
culty alfo to c^rreSi the Vice, and arefs 
puzzled often how to vary the Voice, as 
they fhould do^ with a true Governmmt of 
the Tongue y that it was but neceflary to 
give them fo many Hints and Precautiomf 
againfi a vicious Way of {peaking, that is 
'not only dif advantageous to themfelves, but 
troubkfome to others, and difagreeable- tQ 
all Mankind. Jnd why fhould not I' then 
arm them at all Points to overcome fo ftrong 
*an Infirmity as an Imperfeilion of the ASnd^ 
fortified with Inclination h Or\ whffhouhi 
not I prefcribe to them all the Remedies / 
.could- think of for the Cure of fo groat an 

Evil. 

Secondly, As for thofe, on the other 
shandy that find Fault with me forfiuffi)ig 

ny: 
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my Dijcourfe wUh too many Examples^ 
md for gathering up fmb a Cloud of 
Teftimonies to make good the Rules berg 
propounded J. I have this to jay for it : Fir ft» 
Thai theft AiaborUie^r ^teiid (M.of the 
heft W ritcvs and OrdiwSyfi famous all over 
the JVorldfor their Learning and Eloquences 
da add a certain Beauty and Lnfire to the 
Rules of this Art ; befides^ they give my 
Precepts a Reputation and Credit j as i»eU 
as an agreeable Liighc, Air, and Grace ; 
Whereas^ on the contrary^ if I had exposed- 
them naked tO' the Worlds as they lay^ and 
not dreffsd them up in thefe Robes of 
ExatDple and Teftimony, they had ap^ 
peared indecent as well as mean and ordi" 
nary. Jnd this is fo ncbk a Drefs teo^ 
that it becomes the prefent Age, fuits tht 
Orator very wdl here at Home, andfets 
cff the Subjelf I am upon, tho* the Faftiioa 
be never fo odd, or never fo far fetched , 
from Abroad. But, fecondly, I have this 
alfo to urge further, that thcfe Examples 
da not only adorn my Precepts, which art 
not fo very pleafmg perhaps or agreeable of 
themfelves, but illufirate them too, and 
make thetn more eafy and intelligible. And ■ 
they are Ukewife the great eft Helps in Na- 
ture towards the putting of Precepts in 
Practice with a Facility of Application, as 
well as for making Vfe cf them ^to the befi 
Advantage upcn all Gccafions : For there is 
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9to Dcubt but an Exarhple, following- a 
Precq)t, enlightens' tie Mind^ quickens tbd 
iJnderftanding^ and makes the Precept our 
own for every to all Intents and Purpofes. 
' STbis. was the Reajin I had to write of 
Action hire in fo ample a Manner as I 
have done^ to 'tbew it in its juft Proportn 
on, and at full Length. Jnd be/tdes^ as 
for the Method Ihaive taken^ be it as it will^ 
fome of my beft Friends put me upon it^ ad* 
vifed itj and encoiiraged it into the World t 
For^ had it not been in Compliment /^ them^. 
1 had never fo much as written this little 
Trad:, and much lefs yet would L ever^ have^ 
made it publick in Print, The Truth of it. 
isy as I was equally convinced of the Light 
of their Underftanding^ the SoHMty of their 
Judgment J and the Sincerity of their Afiec^ 
tion ; fo I thougU^ ^fiV obliged^ in good 
Manners^ tv take every^ thing for granted 
they faid concerning the Dilpofition and 
Order ^this Work •, efpecially conjidering 
Jbat I undertook it' purely for their Satif' 
feflion, and out of an Ambition I had t(k 
gratify my Friends abjove all Men living.. 
Hcwever, if atr^ thing be found amifs. in ity. 
after all^ they mufi anfwer for it ; and let, 
the Succefsof it be what it wilU I fhall be\ 
ift no great Pain far my own Security andi 
Defence «jrrf^. xhdvProte&ion* 

X H El 



THE 

EDI T O Rs 

Introduftioa and Apology 

FOR T H I r 

E D I T i O N. 

^ ■ 

TH E following Jittle, but valuable 
Trcatife, was written originally in 
the French Language, by a Perfon, I prc- 
fume, of na mean Capacity and Figure in 
^e Commonwealth of Literature : And the 
great and univerfal Efteem and Counte-- 
Bance, with which it has been receiv'd^ou 
may ea(ily guefs, when you confider it has 
been approv*d ot and applauded thro' many 
jliccefnve Editions in France^ And it is 
iikewife very probable, it Icarce ever, 
would have been publifh'd in the Engli/tk 
Tongue, had it not been wholly on Ac- 
count of the very great Charadtcr and Re- 
commendation given it by a very eminent 
Perfon, His Grace, the Arcb-bifiop of Can^r 
Uriury. 

But notwithftanding it was tranflated and. 
ftnt forth into rfie World, at a Time when 
the external. Part of Oratory feemed to be 
held in much lels Efteem, than in the pre- 
fcnt Agej yet a very large Impreflion 
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n INTRO-DUCTION. 

was (bon difpos'd of; and the Purchafers, 
dbecially the Clergy and the Gentlemen 
Ot the long Robe, for whofe Ufe it was 
chiefly intended by the Author, feem'd 
h^My pieced. 

The Preamble of the following Sheets, 
I confefsi is lomewhat of the longefl-, and 
therefore may probably prove fatiguing 
to feme Readers. Some will, on that 
Account, blame and condemn the Author: 
but, upon fecond Confideration, I anl 
wholly perfuaded they will not •, becaufe, 
if they will but be at the Expence and 
Trouble of pcrufing the whole Work all 
o^r, they will certainly own* themfeives 
very much the better for it. 

At the Time when it firft appeared in 
the French Language, the Q^eftion was, 
Whether Gefturc ought to be ufed in our 
Diicourfirs in publick, or not ? and 
a Controverfy naturally arifing upoa 
the Qucftion, between I^anatictfrn and 
Snperftithn^ Slcvenlinefs and Foppery ; the 
Author was the longer detepmining in the 
Introduftioh to the main Work, in order 
to diftinguifh the Decency of the Thing,^ 
from the Dulnefs of tl\^ one, and the £x^ 
traYugance of the other. 

The Subjtft is new, and the Novelty 
h worth any Gentleman^s Perufal in the 
Kingdom •, and efpccially, if he lies un- 
der the happy. Temptation of being capti- 
vated 
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Vated or allur*d with the Air, Gallantry, 
and Grace, of a good Pronunciation and 
Gtfture, either for the Church, the Court,^ 
or the Camp. The Divine, the Lawyer, 
the Soldier, and the Senator, are the Men 
of the Worlds who have the moft and 
greateft Occafion to {peak well in piv- 
Wick. And if our Engliftf Youth were 
trained up a great deal more than they are 
at prefent, in the noble Art of Oratory,; 
and better inftru6led in the Rules and 
Laws of Speaking and Aftion, the Or- 
nament and Recommendative of all Dil?* 
courfe • Why might they not become as 
good Speakers, as ever Greece and 
Rome yetproduced ? 

In fine. This ' Book is no Enemy to 
good, elegant and polite Breeding v no8 
does it any Way intrench upon any Man*s 
Education or Profeflion in the World- 
The Dancing' fchool indeed teaches the 
Gefture or Motion of the Body wonder- 
fully well, and the Balance of it, to a ve- 
ry great Perfedtion now a-days ; but it 
can never do the whole. Bufinefs of an O- 
rator, nor furnifh or accomplifli him with 
all neceflkry Aftion,. either for the Pulpi* 
or the Bar, till the Feet can fpeak Figures^ 
and the Hands plead Caufes. It is certain, 
however, that Ehqmnce does not confift 
in the Hands, nor Rhet^ick in Frisking 
and Gefticulationy in capering or cutting 
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a Pbiz ; but in the Rererfe, a gra^i^ jufi^ 
9sA becoming Prameof the Vok^ AJj^eS 
of die Rye^ and Call of the Countenance^xo^ 
getfaer with a genteel regular Motion of 
the Body, thro' the fcreral Parts of a 
Dx&ourfc. This fu0iciendy condemtks 
Bioft of our young modern pretended^ I 
muft not call them. Baftard Orators^ m 
the PuIpU^ i^c. who hav« gained much 
greater Appbufe by their indecent and 
cex-camical Manner of. Speaking and Ac** 
rion, thaa the moft confummate Rhetors^ 
§ut» and Orater now in being. 

Now die Tranflatibn is tbougjit, hf 
many Perfona of no meai\ Tafte^ done as 
correftlyand as well as it could ;,and per- 
haps the Original has not Ibil or funer* 
cd any Thing by it : However, the wor- 
ilt)!f Tran^tor could not have been more 
exa(^ and juit to his Author^ unlefs he 
could hafve had the Happinefs of conver- 
fing with him. But left the Reader (houkl 
expert a more particulait Account of the 
whole Work, I Ihall give him it in as few 
Words as poffible. 

Fiirft then. The Thing is new,, ingeni*- 
0QS, and learned in general. It treats of 
Pronunciation and Gefhire in particular, 
which are the very Life, Sdul, and §iiin^ 
ieffeme of Rhetorick : It is founded upon 
the beft. Rules and Authorises of the An- 
dents, Ecck&flacal, Secular, and Civil ; 

and 



INTRODUCTION. V 

jnd fct iplaufib^ veiy nDich adapted ta 
modern Pxadtice^ and thcGenius of the pre* 
fent Age. It is beautifully adorned and 
jdeoorated with the findOk Figures and O** 
jsaments of Elocution, and Jsappily illu- 
ftrated «id embellrflied with tiie moft 
graceful andgloiious Examples of aUkiads* 

But as for Gefture, diere never wat 
any Thing exceeding it beard or read in 
piU)lick ; for the Rules are excellently 
nice, new, even to a firft Difcovery, and 
communicated in a very ^miliar and eaiy 
Method. A gentle regular Movement 
•of the whole Body, without all Doubly 
goes a great Way in the Chara^r of a 
publick Orator^ tor nothing can be fa 
engaging, or (b much admired now-a« 
days, as that which is a6ted or reprefeot? 
ed to the Life, becanfe it ilrikes the 
Senfes, and forcibly affects the PaifionSt 
and captivates the Minds of the Audience: 
So that Gefture is not improperly call'd 
by Cicero, and other ancientOr«/^i and 
Crilicksj the Eloqueua of the Body, and 
the lafl and greatcfl: Acoomplifhment of 
Speech. 

In the next Place: Befides the intrin* 
fick Worth and Value of this Treatife, it 
may with very good Reafon be recom- 
mended to all Grammar-fcbtfds^ Acade^ 
mies^ Uniwrfities^ and the fevcral Inns of 
Court y on account of its gneat Ufefulneis} 
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« 

nor will the Tranflator, I believe, be 
charged either with Impertinence or Pre- 
fumption for his great Pain and Induftry, 
after a ferious and fair Perufal : However, 
m the Opinion of many great and judici- 
ous Men, who have read the former Edi- 
tion, it is as excellent a School-book for 
Boys as any hitherto extant, none excep- 
ted: it apparently correfts and reforms 
their vicious Habit or Manner of Pronunci^ 
atioH^ refines the affeSled Rudenejs of their 
Behaviour, poliihes the natural downi/b 
Rufticity of their Gefture, and gives them 
a true Light at lad, into the main EncL^ 
Scope and Defign of Rbetorick \ which is 
to exprefs thcmfelves regularly^ diJiinSfy 
and handfomely in their Orations, Declara-- 
tions, and Exercifes^ upon all OccaQons. ^ 
Moreover, this Manuai wiU not be 
thought unworthy of any young Gentle- 
man*s Pocket or Library, who has any 
the leaft Value for the Graces of Adion, 
and the attrafting Charms of Eloquence. 
And I will be fo bold at laft as to aflert, 
from the Sentiments and Judgment of 
others, that if this little Traft were rightly 
madeUfe of, with ajuft Application, by 
all Students either of Divinity or Law^ 
they would have no occafion to run fb 
often to Play Houfes, nor be enamoured or 
fall in Love fo much with the extrava- 
gant Ge&iculatims of the Stage. 

Ha- 
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Ha^dng iakl fo much, and I prefum^ 
fufficienf, in relation to the Performance 
itfelf, I humbly requeft/die candid Rea- 
der's Patience and Leave, yet a litde 
longer^ to acquaint him with the Taile of 
the Town, as far as relates to Adion, the 
Concomitant of Eloquence. 

The generaUcy of Peopk feent to ap*^ 
prove of A&ion in puUick Diicourfes* 
but yet condemn moft of our modern 
Speakers, both in the Pulpit and at the 
Bar I complaining, and with fbme, if not 
great Juftice, that they are many Times 
on the one Hand either too indolent, or 
on the other, too adiveHn the Manner of 
their Speaking; .both which are very 
^e^ Extreams or Faults, and manifeftly 
deprive the Auditors of what they have 
an undifputed Right to, viz. the having 
theirPaflions duly affected,, according to 
the Subjed, Matter, and Words of their 
Difcourfe. Therefore, to prevent the 
Growth of fuch Ccnfures for the Time to 
come, it will not be amiis, if every young 
Student, that has the lead Hopes or Pror 
fpedt of appearing in a publick Capacity, 
read over the following Treatife, which 
is very exadUy aod juftly extrafted from 
the bed Authors^ ancient and modern;, 
and, when he has carefully perufed and 
well digcfted the Contents hereof, he may 
with the greater Pleafure and Satisfadion, 

b - both 
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both confult and underftand the ancient 
Orators and Criticks -, fuch as Dentqftbenesj 
Cicero^ Longinus^ iand Sluintillian\ who 
have, without doubt, writ the beft Pieces 
that ever appeared in Prints concerning 
Eloquence^ Elocution^ and their Beauties. 

But if a young or old Man, that is in a- 
great Meafure a Stranger to Elocution^ 
fliould fpeak in publick before a knowing 
and experienced Audiehce, what a fiid 
awkward Appearance would he make? 
How could heexpeft the Favour and Ap- 
plaufe of his Hearers? How frequently i^ 
an eloquent and pathetick Difcourfe dcli- 
verM from the rulpit by fome of our 
pretended Orators, in a fupine, carclef^ 
and unafFefHonate Manner: And how 
often is the moft trifling one uttered in 
the moft paflionate, /Vigorous, and lively- 
Manner imaginable ? But not to be too 
tedious : Were I on the one Hand to re- 
commend and juftly applaud many of 
our modern Orators ; and^ on the other, 
to explode and condemn the pretended 
ones ; it would fwell the Preface -into 
too large a Size: and therefore, I (hall 
fay no more, than that I cannot perceive 
-what Entertainment and Improvement can 
be received from a well compofed DiP- 
courfe, .without a proper Gefture to re- 
commend it. 

C G K- 
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C H A f- L 
INTRODUCTION. 

77^(7 Necejjify ^Action in general. 

HERE is no Manner 
of Doubt but Judicious 
thoughts and Sowid Rea- 
foning make up the Bufi- 
nefs of an Orator^ and 
certainly convince the 
Under/landing more than 
any thing in the World. It muft like- 
wife be granted, that the digefting of both 
into Order ^ does at once give us a diftindt 
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2 The Art of 

Koowledge of Things, aad a Facility of 
retaining them ; and none can deny how 
much a curious C&wV^ of fine Words, and 
the Art of placing them in a Diicourfe, 
fet off Reafon and Thought with Grace, 
Luftre, and Power, to Admiration : So 
that the Great Mafters of Rhetorick have 
fet \y^ Invention^ Difpofition^znA Elocution^ 
for the Three Firft Parts of Oratory; 
but finding afterwards that the fenfitivt 
Appetite^ and its AffeSHons^ had a wonder- 
ful Afcendant over the Underftanding as 
well as the Will \ and our Paffions again 
being moft wrought upon by prefent Ob* 
je£is^ and what ftrikes in at our Senfis^ 
they found themfelves under a Neceflity 
of adding a /?«r/i& P^irt •, that is. Action, 
which confifts of Speaking and Gejiure. 

Action was look'd upon by the 
nncient Orators to be fo important a Qua- 
.lification, that Demofthenes has made no 
Difficulty of reckoning upon it for the 
^ firft ^ fecond and third Faculty of Elo-. 
quence, all in one : And Tuily was of the 
fame Opinion too, when.hefaid that it 
had the fole Power and Sovereign Command 
in a Speech. 

'Tis true, if a Man's Bufinefs were only 
to make a fine Sermon^ or to draw an 
elegant Plea^ the three Firft Parts of Ora- 
tory would accomplifh him with all ne- 
ceflary Pcrfeftions for the Work ; but 

when 
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when he (hould come then to the Point 
of Speakings and of moving the Minds of 
his Hearers to the Life, they would all 
feem difpaflionate and dead to the Dif- 
courfe, without Action to quicken up 
their Attention, and to make the Matter 
infinitely taking. For it has often been 
the Fortune of an Orator^ excellently well 
qualified with the moft eflential Parts of 
Eloquence, to be heard on a publick Oc- 
cafion^ with Impatience and Contempt, 
upon the very Account of a had Pro* 
nunciation and aukward Geftures\ when 
not half fo great a Matter of Language, 
that had the Genteelnefs of Action with 
it, has come off both with the Delight and 
the Applaufe of his Audience, So power- 
ful an Influence has this Faculty over the 
Senfes^ that the Impreflion and Farewell 
it leaves upon us, is the Orator*^ Fate. 
As for Inftance, Philofiratus tells us of 
one Philijcus^ among the eloquent Barrijiers 
whofe Lives he has written ; that he fpake 
Greek to Purity and Perfeftion ; that he 
made it better than it came off- the Lip ; 
and that he had an incomparable Voice 
too •, but fo ungenteel a Way of Pronun- 
ciation and Gejiure into the Bargain, that 
xht¥.m^TOV Jntonius (whofe very Nature 
it was to countenance -Men of the Long 
Robe) once bade him hold his Tongue, 
and would not grant him the Point he 

A 2 pliaded 
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pleaded for, which feveral others had 
gained upon his Majefty before, ^m- 
tilian^ on the other hand, reports it, that 
Trachallus was none of the beft Orators of 
his Time, and yet out-did all the Mea of 
that Profeflion in his Pleading :. He made 
fb plaufible an Appearance^ what with 
the Statelinefs of his Perfon and Port^ the 
Sparkling of his Eyes^ the Majefly of his 
Looksy and the Beauty gf his Mein ; be- 
fides a Voice y that did not only come up 
to a Tragedian* s for Gravity and Com- 
pofednefs, but went far beyond ^ny^ilor*s 
too that ever yet fpoke upon the Stage. 
So for the Purpofe, I have heard a Ha^ 
rangue made fome time fince to a Noble-^ 
man^ that, in my Opinion, was an excellent 
Difcourfe, as well for the Depth of Argu- 
ment, as for the Finencfs and Strength of 
Eloquence ; and it had certainly got that 
Credit too upon any unprejudiced Per- 
fon*s reading of it : But for all this, it was 
fo indifferently delivered by a Gentleman 
.that had a natural Impediment in hii Speech^ 
and one too that had no more Geftureth^in a 
Poft y or, if he had aay, 'twas fo untoward 
and ungenteel, that not a Man ^f the 
Company but difrelifli'd the Entertain- 
ment, and thought his Time loft in giving 
it the Hearing. I have known likewife, 
on the contrary, many an indifferent Ora- 
tory both in the Pidpit and at the Bar^ 

that 
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that h^e fet thetftfelyes off with extraor*- 
dinary Acclamation, and have been cried 
up for good Preachers and great Lasuyersy . 
upon the bare Credit of their fine Way of 
Speaking and Motion. In fhort, thefe 
exttrnal Graces of Speech, work (uch Ideas 
and Biaffes upon the Atditors^ accordii^ 
to the Ferfermance of them, better or^ 
worfe, that they are become now the very 
Meafuces of their valuing or undervaluing 
the Speaker. 

Tjq fay this by the Bye then : They that 
are fiirniflied with the other Faculties oi 
Oratory to a Felicity^ and write up to the 
Pcrfeftion of them, may do well eoough 
ia printing their Speeches ; which of them- 
fdlves Will not fail of giving the Reader aa 
entire Satisfadtion, tho' at the fame Time 
they wane all the pleafing Advantages: of: 
the Tor^e and the Rody : But tbey^zi^m^ 
that entertain their Hearers with Jiitle op 
nothing of excellent and confiderable ia 
an Oration^ more than the Grace oSAilitiny. 
fhould hardly pubhfh theirs to the Worlds 
left what was beard with Honour to. the 
Speaker^ be read with Difhonour to hica 
in Print. Men of Difcfetion and Fore- 
fight will take Example at Pericles or Hor^ 
tenfius in this Matter. Pericles^ notwich- 
flanding the Poets faid that the Goddefs 
of Perfuafion {2X upon \)XsLips\ that he 
thunder^d^vi lightened m an Jffimbfyy and, 

A3.. made 
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made all Greece tremble' again when he 
ffokej never made any of his Orations 

Iiublick : For why, fays one^ their Excel- 
ency lay in the A£Hon^ which was the 
molt moving Part of his Rhetorick ; and 
there is notlung at all of his extant but 
iomt Decrees ^ndPublickAffSj z& Plutarch 
reports : For, as to tbofe Speeches which 
we read in Thucidides for his, they were 
made by the Hiftorian himfclf, and the 
Orator had no Hand in them. Hortenfius^ 
on the other hand^ feeing himfelf mightily 
admired for his Pleadings afcribed all the 
Honour of it to the Potency of bis Argu- 
ments, the Elegancy of his Reafon, the 
Delicacy of his Stile, and other fuch like' 
Graces ; which, after all, and, in truth, 
was only owing to his paphetical ASHott t 
and fo he put forth his Orations upon that 
Miitake, but was not half fo fortunate 
with his Pen as he had been with his. 
STongue •, and Hortenjius was now reputed 
a better Lawyer than an Author. For, as. 
^intiUan fays, his written Speeches were 
much inferior to his mighty Charafter at 
the Bar ; and it was as clear as the Sun, 
that he had fpoken a great many enter- 
raining Things off in Court with Grace and 
good A9ion^ which were never to be met 
with again upon the reading of them. This 
puts me in mind, for the Purpofe, of ha- 
ving heard a publlck Harangue once from 

a 
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a Perfon, that, over and above the Ad- 
vantages of good natural Parts^ had 
many acquired Graas to fhew his Wit 
upon it ; and, in fliort, by his neat Ftotc- 
rijh and Delivery ^ he was wonderfully com- 
mended for it : But fome time after this 
Succefs, my Gentleman was over-perfuaded 
to publifh the very fame Speech % and then 
it had quite another Fate in the World : 
for when his Hearers came now to read 
it, and had neither the Harmony of his 
delicate Voice in their Ears, nor the Beau- 
ties of his fine Mein and handfome Gefture 
before their Eyes, but were left barely to 
judge of the Speech by the Merits of the 
Speech itfelf •, they found not a Turn in it 
worth the admiring, and could hardly 
believe, at laft, that it was the fame thing 
they had heard. 

This is that Faculty of Oratory ^ which 
Tully calls the Eloquence of the Body ; and 
it is a Matter of fo great Moment ^ the 
prevalent Influences and EIFefts it has 
upon the Mind, that 'twere to be wilb'd 
the Ancients had treated of JSlion with as 
much Exaftnefs of Method, and in as 
ample a Manner as they have eftablifhed 
the other three Parts of RhetoricL But 
neither has Ariftotle been pleafed to lay 
down any Precepts of it, upon an Opinion 
that it was a Gift of Nature^ and could 
not well be reduced into Art or Rule : 

Nor 
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Nor had Cicero bunfelf^ in his B^okt of the 
Orator^ UDdertaken the Work, fo as to 
prefcribe anjr peculiar Laws for it ; but 
onlf prefles it over and over to us for an 
important Qualification, and a necefiary 
Accompiifhmtnt. Cmtificisis indeed has 
handled it (omewhat more at largis ; but» 
to be frank with him, what he advances 
upon it comes far fhort of its PerJe£bion, 
and little or nothir^ of bis jiifion is now 
in U/e. There is none, in fhort, has yet 
fpokea of it like ^ntiUan^ for Nicety of 
Steibed and Pregnancy of Wit ; but then» 
his Inftru£tions alio are only for the Bar^ 
and Rules of ASion ace flill wanting as^ 
well for the Pulpit. &fides that, among 
a Thoufand fine Things he fays upon this 
Subje£):» which ought to be in Fajbum and 
Practice now a Days, as well as they were 
tbmj he teaches feveral Fondnefles and 
foppiih Anions ; as, of beating his Brow,, 
his Head, his Breaft, his Thigh, of flamp- 
ingi and the.hke 5 which in his Time were 
decent enough, perhaps : but they are 
very unbecoming, difagreeable, and antick 
'Motions in ourSj and quite out of Coun-r 
tenance and Vogue now with the Age we 
live in. 

Wherefore many ingenious Men have 
wifh^d a long Time that fome Body would 
write fuch a Trealife as this ; feeing that 
moft of our puilick Orators^ both in the 

Pul' 
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Pulpit and at the Bar^ do often blunder 
very grofly againft the Art oi good Speak- 
ing, for want of it : And no Perfon ap- 
pearing all the While that would take it 
in hand, feveral of my Friends and Ac- 
quaintance complimented me with the 
Honour and the Neceflity of the Subjedt, 
and gave me a thoufand Importunities to 
fet about the Work, which I all along 
declined, for R^afons befl: known to my- 
felf, and my own Incapacity. But two 
worthy Gentlemen^ at laft, whofe Judg- 
ments and Scnfe I fubmitted to far more 
than my own Inclination, overcame me 
with the moft prefling Inftances of Fa- 
vour and Friendihip, and engaged me to 
write this littk ^raSf^ of Action : For I 
could not but make this Return to their 
Obligations in difcharge of my Duty,^ 
how much foever it might be to the Dif- 
advantage of my Faculty and Underftand- 
ing ; and fuch as it is, I have here ad- 
drefled it to them for their Charadter of 
it to the eloquent World, ^ if they think 
it may be of any Service to it for want of 
a better. 
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C H A P. II. 

Ti^a/ Action becomes both aDiYmE, 
and a Lawyer, 

IKnow there are feveral People will con- 
demn the Defign of this Effay at firft 
Sight, and tell you, thatthis Care of Speak* 
ing and Gefture is neither the Bufineft of 
Religion nor Law •, and that it neither be- 
comes a Perfon preaching Divinity in the 
Pulpit^ nor a Man pleading for Juftice at 
the Bar. Some will do this out of a fan- 
taftical Humour^ like Cotta ; who, as Ttdly 
fays, not only afiefted old obfolete Words, 
but a clownifh Way of /peaking too, out 
of a Vanity to be thought an Admirer of 
Antiquity. Others will do it upon a Prin- 
ciple of Lazinefsi for they'll not take fo 
much Pains for a laudible Habit of Speak- 
ings not they : It will coft them more La- 
bour than the Thing is worth to make 
themfelres Matters of JSfion^ and they 
had rather difpleafe all the World than 
be it the Trouble of acquiring it. Such 
as ihey^ in the primitive Times^ condemned 
the Ufe of Eloquence in Preachings till 
St Cbryfoftom confuted them, and vindica- 
ted it againft Afperfion and Calumny, in 
his Books of the Priejlhood. There are 
fome precife People again will decry it, out 
of a fqnatical Superftition and Melancholy j 

be- 
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becaufe it is neither for their Palate nor 
Purity, forfootb ; • and they like nothing 
that pleaies Senfe^ be it never fo ufeful and 
profitable to the Soul: So that whatever 
ttrikes the Humour of the Age muft needs 
difguft them. 

Now, if I had only to do with tbofe 
V)bimfical People^ I fliould not be much 
concern'd for the Zeal or Spleen of their 
Qpinionsr nor trouble myfelf with their 
Aflfedation, Idknels, or ill Temper : But 
finding others yet, and thofe alfo Perfons 
of gcod Senfe^ tho' perhaps a little too ri- 
gid and fcvere, that make it a Cafe of Con-- 
fcience^ and think themfelves in the right 
too; it is but reafonable I (hould enquire 
into the Meaniog of fo nice a Point, and 
.endeavour to fatisfy their sn?«Jwi^y3r : fo 
that I will make it my Bufinefs to unde- 
ceive them as far as I can, both as to the 
.Religion of the Scruple^ and the Truth of 
^he Matter. 

They fey, in the firft Placey with re- 
\gard to Preachers^ that jl£lion is unwor- 
thy of their ASniJlry ; and that it is a fcan- 
dalous Thing for thofe G^i hath honour- 
.^d with fo ferious and fublime a Funftion, 
to be ftudying, in the very Exercifc of it, 
how to frame their Voice and move their 
Body^ when they (hould think ot nothing 
but his Glory ; nothing but the Majefty 
of his My fteries, the Holinels of his Pre- 
cepts, 
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cepts, the edifying of his Churchy and the 
Salvation of his EleS: For to pretend, 
fnFf they^ to make People believe the Truth, 
and to win Souls to Faith, Piety, and all 
Chriftian Virtues, not only by the Elo- 
quence of their Stile, but alfo by the Grace 
of Speaking and Power of Gejlure^ is to 
fink Religion into Senfe^ and to make that 
which is ^/r//«^/depend upon carnal Pf^or^ 
Jhip^ human InventioHy znd external Flourijb. 
At this Rate, they urge. Religion would be 
a cunning Trade indeed, and a Handicraft 
fitter to be driven on by the mercenary 
AHors of Comedy and Tragedy in Play- 
houfes, who have the b'eft Knack of plea- 
fing the People with all the little Foppe- 
ries of Motion and Speech^ than to be pro- 
fefs'd by the Minifters of the Word of God. 
They add, in the next Place, that the 
Apftles never ftudied nor praftifed this 
Art of A£lion\ and that it was not by this 
Means they> made fo many Converts, 
brought over fo many People to the 
Churchy and gain'd fo n^any Souls to Jefus 
Chrijl. 

This is the ObjeSion I am to encounter 
here, and my Anfwer "WiW be this: Firfi, 
That it is not my Defign to teach old Men 
the Art of Speakings who have exercis'd 
it for feveral Years in publick Employ- 
ments and Bufinefs ; fof they have already 
taken up the JV^ theyiiked beft, whether 

it 
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It he g^od or had: If goody they hate no 
need of Rules for it ; and, if bad^ it would 
be too hard a Matter for them, at their 
Jgei ever to acquire a better. However, 
fome of them perhaps, upon the reading 
of tins Booky will eafily find out their own 
Failings by it, among the many Vices of 
Speaking that are fo difagreeable to the 
Hearer y as well as prejudicial to the Speaker ^ 
and may corredt them with little or no 
Difficulty : But I propofe only to irtftruft 
Toutb^ and affift thofe that are bred up to 
Divinity or the Law ; for young Gentle- 
tnen^ who have not yet got an /// Habit 
of Speaking J are moft capable of learning 
a good one. And I do ingenuoufly cite St 
Augujiine^s Declaration here, which he 
makes in his fourth Book of Cbrijlian 
DoSfriney for the Ufe of Oratory in the 
Pulpit^ on the Behalf of my Difcourfe u- 
pon the Rules of Action : I do not think 
Jo well of thefe Things^ fays he^ as to ad- 
vife Men grown up to Maturity^ or Mci\ 
in Years, ever to trouble their Heads about 
them. It is enough for young People to 
make this Study their Care : And it is not 
fit for all thofe neither y that we would have 
well trained up in f acred Learning for the 
Service of the Church \ but only for fuch of 
them as labour under no Infirmities of old 
Age, to apply themf elves to fo necejfary an 
Art. 

B But, 
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But, fecondlyy as to the Cafe of Confci- 
ence they alledge, and their Arguments 
upon it : I confefs it would be a reafon- 
able Scruple^ if Chriftian Preachers made 
this Grace of A£fion their whole Studjr, 
and minded nothing elfe in the Application : 
If they fpent more Time in ftudying tbefe 
external things of Ornament, than in ma- 
king of Sermons upon Matters of fuch eter- 
nal Moment as the Glory of God, and 
the Salvation of Men*^ if they took more 
Pains to fet themfelves off^ than to edify 
others^ with their fine Graces -, if they a- 
fcrib*d the Conviftion of Truth, and the 
Converfion of Souls, to them only ; and if 
they had no other End in compofing their 
Vj)ice and their Body^ but their own Praife 
and the People's Pleafure. For, if this 
were all their Pretenfion and Pracfbice, it 
is certain they would moft notorioufly of- 
fend God'j moft unworthily prophane the 
Holinefs of their Mimjiry\ moft facrile- 
gjoufly attribute that Honour to themfehes^ 
which is only due to the Grace of God and 
the Power of his Holy Spirit ; and turn the 
Pulpit of Jefus Chrifi into a Theatre of 
their own Pomp and Vanity. But God for- 
bid I ftiould think of teaching any fuch 
Foppery to thofe that afpire to this facred 
Fiunftion, and ought to know better 
Tiiingsi My Defign is only to fhew them 
how to [peak with fuch a Grace, that, in^ 

ftead 
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ftead of giving their Hearers an Avcrfion,. 
by a tad Pronunciation and a difagreeable 
Gefture^ they may edify them, not only 
with their Difcourfe and Stile, but in fome 
Meafure alfo by the Decency of their 
Speakings and the Finenefs of their A£fion. 
And I (hall give them Rules here for or- 
dering both the one and the other fo hand- 
fomely^ and with fuch a Regard to good 
Manners^ that nothing may appear in it 
againft Religion -, nothing that does not 
become the Dignity oi Preachings the Ma- 
jefty of the Subje£f they are to handle, and 
the Holinefs of the Place where they fpeak ; 
nothing that does not breathe of Piety, of 
Devotion, and of Zeal -, nothing that is not 
fit to move in People all kinds of godly 
Thoughts and religious Inclinations, and 
to carry them oh to Repentance, Charity, 
and good Works. And wherc's the 
Harm of all this how ? Why, fay they, he 
that ftudies in his Sermon ^ how to render his 
Pronunciation and Gefture agreeable to the 
Congregation, muft needs take more Pains 
to pleafe than to profit, and amufe himfelf 
how to tickle their Ears, inftead of think- 
ing ferioufly how to inftruft their Minds 
and edify their Conjciences. *Tis true in- 
deed, this is to pleafe their Senfes : But 
then that Pleafure, as it tends to the Glo- 
ry of G«?JandtheConverfion of their 5^«//, 
as it attracts their Attention to the good 

B 2 Things 
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Things they are toU^ and helps their Me- 
mories .to retain what they hear^ it is, 
without Doubt, very innocent, and very 
holy and rev? rend, as well as profitable 
?ind pleafing. So that if ASion be fufpend- 
ed from publkk Devotion for pleafing the 
Senfes^ they may as well forbid the.L//^ cf 
Mufick in the Churchy becaufe it ftrikes the 
Paflions of the Soul, and fets them atWork 
upon Heaven : And yet the Old Tejia- 
ment makes a laudable Praftice of it, for 
fmging the fweet Songs of IfraeUand the ad- 
miracle foft Airs of Sion ; which their very 
Enemies, the Egyptians, would have been 
glad to have heard from the Mouths of 
the Ifraelites under the Afflidlion of their 
Captivity : for they that led them away Cap- 
tive required of them^ thetiy a Song and Melo- 
dy in their Heavinefs. Sing us Me of tbt 
Songs of Sion. But then the New Tejta- 
ment alfo fanftifies the Ufe of Harmony and 
Mufick in the Church, and makes it a moft 
facred and neceffary Duty, to celebrate the 
Honour, and keep up the Praifesof God, in 
the Ajfemblies of the Faithful 

They objeSi further yet. The Apofiles^ 
fay they, never obferv'd any of thefe 
Niceties. But who told them, I pray, 
liow thofe holy Men fpoke, or what kind 
of G(fiure they made ufe of in Preaching? 
It is certain that Jefus. Chriji caird S% 
Jsms ftnd St Jobn^ Boanerqes j that 

is 
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is to fay, the Softs of Thunder: And 
it is as eafy to infer from the Titles thaf, 
when they came to preach the Go/pel; to 
exhort People to Piety \ to declaim a- 
gainft Error ^ Herefy^ and Superjiition \ a- 
gainft Idolatry^ and againft Vice\ they 
were not to do it with a faint and a lom 
Voice^ but with all . the Vehemence^ Terror 
and IVarmthy anfwerable to the Quality of 
the Commiffion, and the Greatnefs of 
the Controverfy. And when St Paid 
wept his Exhortations with fo many Tears, 
as we find in the Book of the jiffs of the 
holy Apoftlesy it is not to be imagined that 
he fpoke them coldly^ with z faint Gejiurtj 
or a languifhing Voice. I grant indeed^ 
that the holy Apoftles never made this Ari 
df Affion thcit Study •, but then, they as 
little ftudied either Grammar, or Logic k^ 
or any other of the Parts of Rhetorick : 
And muft we therefore prohibit the Ufe 
of thofe Arts that are neceflary Keys to all 
other Learning, becaufe they did not pore 
upon them ? They kept to no certain Me- 
thod in their Sermons, neither were they 
tied up to the Rules the Do£fors had laid 
down V and muft %ve therefore fall out with 
the Way of Preaching that is praftifed at 
this Day, both with good Order and Dc- 
eency? They were never brought up in? 
the Academies, nor under the Difcipline 
of the Schools ^nd of Tutors-, and muft we 

B 3 condemn 
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condemn the Education of Unroerfitiesy 
and the Learning of DoSorSy at prefetU^ 
becaufe they had no Occafion for it ? They 
neither wrote nor ftudied their Sermons^ 
but Ipake as the Holy Gboft infpir*d them, 
without Book\ and mud we find Fauk 
with Divines now a-day s for premeditafing^ 
for wrifif^y or for reading theirs? They 
minded none of thefe Thii^s, and made 
Uft of no fuch Helps ; becaufe they had 
no Need of Jrts, nor Methods^ nor Aca^ 
demieSy nor 'DoSorSy nor Siudy\ for the 
Hofy Spirit they received in their Baptijkfj 
and the immediate Infpiraticn of Heaven^ 
did abundantly blefs them^ e^ tempore^ as 
often as they preached^ with all kinds of 
Virtues y far above the Pitch of human In- 
vention, far above the Powers of Art^ the 
Graces of Method^ the Faculties of the A* 
cademy^ the Subtikies of the *DoSors^ and 
the Reach of Study. And then they had 
the Gift of Miracles too, which they no 
fooner wrought at any Time, but the 
Truth of their Preaching was demonftra- 
ted, and People lay under the ftrongeft 
Convjftions of Senfe and Reafon : It was 
but working a Miracle^ and their Miffion 
was as plain as the Sun. But it is not^a 
with us now, that can neither pretend to 
thofe infus*d Virtues^ nor to thefe miracu^ 
lous Bleffings that were given them from 
above : So that, ' in fiiorc, my Adverfarits 

can 
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can draw no Argument from the fufemor 
iural Edifications of thefc extraordintoy 
Preachers againft the bunym Helps of £- 
ducation and Study *, the acquired Arts 
and Ornaments of Perfuafion, and the na* 
iural Means of Preaching which Men ufe 
now a-days in an ordinary Capacity. - 

However, they that have a fanatical 
^alm ag^nft the Art of ABion^ and make 
a Scruple of it, urge yet, that we ought 
to leave this Knack to Sfage-players ; who 
propoie no other End to themfelves ofaff'- 
ing Comedy and Tragedy , but to pkafif Peo- 
ple, and inibilg€ a fond Inclination. But I 
think, on the contrary, that it ought not 
to be left fo, nor to be given up to Play-- 
boufes\ where the Aiiors make a very ilt 
Ufe of it, in proilituting it to their own 
Ends of Inter efi and Appetite. For if 
thofe Minifters of fenfual Delights and pu^ 
Hick Vanities J do lewdly abufe the Graces 
af good Speaking and Gejiure upon the Stage^ 
to excite the Wit of Youth to Wantonnefsy 
Prophanenefs w^6 Immorality *, to ftir up their 
Blood for Intemperance and Debauchery \ 
and to fet their Paffions on Fire upon falfe 
Pleafures and imaginary Satisfa^ions; the 
Minifters of Jefus Chrift know their Duty 
better, and ought to make a holier Ufe 
of ASion. They are to ianftify it to the 
Service of the Churchy the Edification of 
the Faithful, and the Salvation of Men*s 

Souls. 
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Souls. All the A^ion they ufe is only to 
touch People's Hearts with a more feeling 
Senfe of found DoSirines and everlajiing 
Truths^ and to raife their Afteftions above 
the Pitch of tranfitory Enjoyments. And 
they need no more make it a Scruple to 
fet forth their Sermons with all the Graces 
€f Speech^ for fo good an £;^, than bog- 
gle at the ornamenting of the Tabernacte^ 
and the- beautifying of the Houfe of God, 
with the Gold of Egypt. Indeed, if any. 
Man propKane the Graces and Bleflings 
of God, we muft immediately con- 
demn tht\Abufe'j but then the right Ufi 
of them ought not to fufFer for it. This 
is the C/^, and it is no contemptible one 
neither. For I would fain know of thefe 
fcrupulous Gentlemen^ it a Man had a good 
Delivery and an admirable Gejiure^ either 
by the Gift of Nature or Miracle^ wheihep 
they would not look upon it as a particu- 
lar Favour of God, and the^ Blefling of 
his Bounty? And would not Z/;^ be the 
more willing to hear him then ?. Certain- 
ly they would. Why then do they blame 
a Man, that neither has thefe Graces «^/«- 
rally nor fupernaturally^ which he may 
acquire yet by Art^ Induflry and Exercifcy, 
for attempting to maktt himfelf Mafttr of 
Action to the utmoll of his Power and Ca- 
pacity } And what bin is it, I'pray, to learn 
to fpeak welia 

So 
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So much for the Point ^gzirAPreacbers^ 
and the Bufinefs of Divines. As to the 
Lazvyers in the next Place, this is the Rea- 
fon of. their- Scruple : That tjod hath not 
appointed Men to the Puliick Minijiry of 
Jujiice for this Purpofe ; that they are not 
called to the Bar to charm the Judges with 
Sounds and dazzle them v/'ithjippearances : 
They are not to endeavour to deceive them 
yf\i\i fine IVords^ nortocorru.pt their Judg- 
ments with/^> Sfsecbes\ but to tell them 
the naked Truih of TlimgSj to fliew them 
the bare Matter of Faff they are to /ry, 
in the platneft Chara£ler and Stile, and to 
plead the Juftice of a Caufe open'd in 
Court from folid Reafons and clear Lights, 
from the Laiws eftahHJt^d^ and from Re- 
ports^ Precedents, or Opinions given belore 
in fuch like Cafes. And what Need now 
has the honeft Advocate, fyy tbey^ for tiie 
Harmony oi Voice, zndi theGrace of Gejiure^ 
to do this ? So far the Objection is good : 
And, in truth, as Ariftotle obftrves, if 
Juftice were diftributed as it ought to be, 
Caufes might be determined by their own 
Merit alone, without the Help of thcfe 
Faculties; and all external Affions and 
Arts would be unneceflary. If Lawyers 
alfo were always toplead before fuch Judges 
as fat in the HaU at Athens : that is to fay, 
before Juiiges of perfeft Probity and down* 

right Dealmg \ Judges ^iioAt over and above 
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their Integrity, were learned in the LaWj 
and well quahfied for the Bench in every 
Refpeft; that heard Caufes impartially, 
with all imaginable Attention and Regard 
to the Council on both Sides ; and that 
minded nothing but the Juftice of the If- 
fue^ and directed it always in favour of 
Rights without PafTion or Prejudice to ^Z- 
tber Party : If fo, Ifay^ they needed not 
trouble their Heads much about theGraces 
of Pronunciation and Gefture^ nor feek for 
Exordiums^ Perorations^ Pajfions, or any 
other- Ornaments of Rhetorick. It would 
be fufficient then for the Pleader, on the 
Defendant's Side^ only to fct forth the 
plain Truth of Things for them to give 
-Judgment upon it ; to make out h\sClient*s 
Right 2d\d Title by Reafon and Law^ 
Pra5fice and Precedent \ and to give a folid 
Anfwer to all the Arguments that can be 
brought againft it by the Plaintiffs Council. 
But, as it often happens that Lawyers have 
to do before Judges^ who are not accom- 
plifh'd with all thofe good Qualities ; and, 
it may be, never the worfe Men neither 
for want of Underftanding and Capacity^ 
nor the lefs honeft for falling (hort of the 
Attention of the Areopagus j and as thefe 
Judges again are fometimes fo falfly pre- 
pofltffed by the plaufible Motions and 
cunning Infinuations of the Council for the 
Plaintiffs that they lie under the Biafs of 
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Inclination to determine the Caufe againft 
Truth and Juftice ; it is abfoliltely ncceC- 
fary, towards the better informing of their 
Judgments, and the undeceiving of them 
upon the: Trialj to ufe fome Means qr o- 
dier to quicken them up for. z fair Hearing 
on behalf of the Defendant. Now there 
is nothing like a fine Way of Speaking and 
Gejlure to make them take Notice of a 
Plea^ to recoiled themfelves, and attend 
impartially to the Merits of the Caufe : . 
For, when a Cafe is truly dated to their 
very Eyes^ as it were, with the Grace, 
Paflion and Force. of AStion^ as it ought 
to be adjudged; they muft needs be 
moved with it in Spite of all Prejudice 
and Prepoffeffion, and afham'd to caft a 
Man in the Face of the Courts that they 
fee has manifeft Evidence^ Reafon^ and 
Rights on his Side. The befi Caufe in the 
World may foon be loft for want of A8ion. 
This was the very Cafe of Rutilius^ which 
Qcero reports in his iirft Dialogue of the 
Orator. The Council for the Prifoner were 
Rutilius himfelf, Coiia his Nephew, and 
Mucius: But they pleaded it fo (imply, 
fays Tullyj without any Ornament or Spi- 
rit at all; as if it had been upon a Trial m 
Platans imaginary Common- wealth. Not a 
Sigh nor an Exclamation among them ; no 
Moan made, no Complaint^ no Lamenta- 
tion i no imploring of Authority^ nor Ad- 
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Jrefs to the People^ and not one of them 
fo much a3 ever ftamping bis Foot upon 
tbt Ground all the whiit, or fliewing any 
great Concern for the Matter : fo that, in 
fhort, it was fo indifferently managed that 
. Rutilius -"w^c^ caft upon it: Whereas, if 
Crajfus had but pleaded \i\% Caufe with the 
ordinary Air and Gallantry of his yiffion^ 
he had certainly carried his Point, and ac- 
quitted him with Honour. And though 
it is granted, Rutilius fhew'd a great Con- 
ftancy ot Mind, and a wonderful Confi- 
dence in his own Innocency, by this Way 
of Proceeding ; neverthelefs he could not 
be much commended for it, nor promife 
himfelf any great Praife for his Pleading in 
fuch a cold irrefolute Manner, ' His Be- 
liaviour was fatal. He playM the Stoick 
too much upon this Occafion, and would 
neither ufe the Means he might lawfully 
do for his Liberty j nor make his Defence 
with that Heat and Vigour which his Caufe 
deferv*d: So that he was condemned and 
banifh'd ; and at once deprived the Com^ 
mon-wealtbof his Prefence^ of his good Ex^ 
ample^ of his wife CouncilSj and of \i\sgreaf 
Services. But, after all, perhaps he did 
this on Purpofe; chufing a Retirepient 
rather into a Country where he was beloved 
and eflcem'd, than to live any longer at 
Rome^ either at the Difcretion or under 
the Difcountenance of Sylla^ and engage 

him- 
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Kimrelf in the Broils and Difturbances of 
Government 

Befides this^fine ASiion and good Speak* 
ing do not only conduce very much to 
make the Judges more attentive and cau- 
tious, but to convince them alfo that the 
Orator is in good earneft, finccre and in- 
genuous : For, as Comificius fays, they arc 
the greatcft Signs of his Veracity, and 
that he fpeaks from the Bottom of his 
Heart ; while they that want either one. 
or the other, fcem not to believe them" 
ftlves what they would have the Judges 
believe; becaufethey (hew no Manner of 
Concern nor Impatience for it. This 
made Cicero lay to an Orator of his Time, 
that had managed his Client^s Caufi but 
very coldly. If what you faid there was 
not falfe^ would you have pleaded in that 
Fafhion ? Where was your Grief and your 
Grievance^ your Fury and your Fire ? Toti 
fhew'dus no PaflTion of the Mind, no Adtion 
of /A^Body ; and you were fo far from en- 
fiaming our Spirits^ or awakening our Judg- 
ments^ that we had much a-do to hold from 
Jkeping in Court. When therefore a Lawyer 
makes it his Bufinefs tofpeak to his Judges 
with an agreeable Air and 7one^ it is not 
to C09C or corrupt them j it is not to court 
or cajole them with his fine MdJn^ nor to 
inveigle them with his fair Tongue : But, 
on the contrary, his plauftble Pronuncia- 
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tioK and G^Jhire is only to oblige them to 
do bim Jufiicej arid to difcharge their own 
Duty i it is to keep up t]\tix Senfes from 
idling afleep, and their Minds from 
wandering ; it is to induce them to take 
Ae whole Matter into their ferious Confi- 
iieration, with the utmoft Attention of 
Aheir Ears to the Truth and Right of 
Vihsx. is fo fairly made out to their Eyes ; it is 
Co prepare them for judging according to 
Law and Equity: It is, in fine> if there 
were no other Reafon for it, to fpeakThmgk 
as Nature and Reafon would have them 
fpoken ; and every Body knows that a w 
iural Way offpeaking is bejt. 

Befides, Imu^ur^tont Argument itioxt 
for it, which feems to be very confide- 
Table in itfelf, and as well worth my while 
no take Notice of : and that is ibis 5 if 
honeft Men ftiould deAy themfelyes thefa 
jl^ts of Perfuafion in a good Caufe^ othen 
would make ufe of them in a jbad One: 
Whereas there's all the Reafon in the 
World they fhould be equally match'd, 
and difpute it out upon fair Terms, The 
Goodj at leaft, ought to be as well arm'd 
as the Bad. I may fay as much of ASlion 
alfo for Divines^ and apply that in parti- 
iCular to it which St Aujiin fay« in general 
concerning all Eloquence, in his fourth 
Book of Cbrijiian DoStrine : Seeing that 
it is the Bu/tnefs of Rhetorick tp ferfuads 

Things 
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Things true and falfe indifferently^ who is it 
^res/ay that Truth ought not to be guarded 
dguinft Falfhood, or that a Per fan defend- 
ing it ought not to be in Arms againft a 
Fiiftion or a Lye ? As if they that endea- 
vour to perfuade an Untruth, Jhould kntfW 
bow to obtaift the Good-will and AttefUion 
of their Hearers by a fine Preamhk^ or a 
/^/r Exoolium, and other People Jhould* 
know nothing at all of the Art of it : As if 
fome might fet forth a Fallhood witir 
Siuaintnefs and Colour^ to a Probability ^and 
ethers /hould affert a Truth with fo little 
Ceremony J that the very dull Recital of it^ 
at length, would make it difficult to be un- 
derftood^ and hard to be believed^ if not in^ 
credible : As if thofe, on the one Handy 
might encounter Truth with folifio" d and fpe^ 
■€ious Pretenftons^ and ejiablifh their Falfity 
into the Bargain with plaujtble Arguments ; 
^nd thefe, on the other ^ might neither de- 
fend what is true, nor confute what is falfe,- 
with the Graces of Language : As if thofe, 
again, Jhould have fuch an Influence over 
the Minds of their Hearers, whom they g9 
about to feduce with fair Speeches, as to 
make them conceive Things with Apprehen- 
Jim or Afionifhment, with Sadnefs or wHb 
Joy, to raife the Paffions, and to turn them 
to what Point of DoEtrine they pleafe ; and 
thefe, that engage for Truth, Jhould make 
ufe of neither Artifice nor Ornament, but 
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Jtand like Stocks, dulU unconcertCd^ and im^ 
potent^ without all manner of Aftion and 
Vigour. Who can be fuch a Blockhead 
as to entertain fo extravagant a Thought 2 
Since Eloquence therefore has a mighty 
Power to perfuade Things fallc as well as 
true, and is left to the Difcretion of thofe that 
have a- mind to make ufe of it •, why fhould 
not good Men fiudy to maintain the Caufe 
of Truth, when ill Men put it in PraSlice to 
defend Injuftice, to fupport Error, and to 
iompafs their own wicked Ends ? 

In fine, there are others yet that deipife 
this Art^ and reckon upon it for fuperfli^ 
ws : For, fay they^ Nature has taught a 
Man to do well enough both as to his 
Pronunciation and Gejture ; both how to 
cxprefs and how to behave himfelf. But 
they might even as well fay, that fince 
God has given the Earth Power to pro- 
duce Bread for the Food of Man, and 
Wine to make his Heart glad ; therefore 
it will. do it well enough of itfelf^ and the 
Art of Tilling is ufelefs : That Man, being 
of a reafonabic Nature, therefore it figni- 
fies nothing to teach him the Art of Logick 
and right Reafoning : That his Creator^ 
having made him a fociable Creature, and 
endued him with all neceflfary Qualities 
for Converfation and Biifinefs, therefore 
he need not trouble his Brain about Mof 
ralit^y or Oeconomicks^ or Politicks : Thai: 
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That God having bkfled him with the Ufe 
of Speech^ and the Faculty of Reafofty there* 
fore *tis needlels for him to ftudy how to 
i9(prefs himfelf with Purity and Politenefs, 
or the Jrt ef /peaking in the moft plaufibld 
Manner of Perfuafion, And certainly 
they would be much in the Right of it^ 
if the Earth were as fertile in on^ Place 
as it is in another j or if Lie*groundj and 
Land that lies untill'd, would bring forth^ 
as good Fruity and as much of it Too, as 
Arable^ or that which is cultivated with 
Art and Induftry ; if Nature were equally 
reafonahle and regular in all Men ; if they 
had the lame Capacities, and were all a- 
like free from ImperfeSlion and Nonfenfe i 
if one Man could reafon as well as ano- 
ther, without knowing any Thing of the 
Rules of Argument ; if this Man's Con- 
duQ: and Temper were as difcreet as hi$ 
Neighbour's, either in facred, civil, or 
fecular Societies ; and that Man^% Example 
were as sood as this Man^s Precept ; if 
they all fpoke alike, or had the Faculty 
of talking with the fame Purity and Power 
of Perfuafion, without the Help of any 
Art. But there's a great deal, of Inven^ 
tioH wanting to bring Things to this Per- 
fedlion ; for, as to the Earthy it is not 
all alike fruitful : Some Ground is barren, 
and produces nothing at all; and fome 
jicxt to nothing, brings forth only wild 
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Stitrs ind BnuMes^ TJbifiks and Tboms ; 
aad die ^ that is» Hands in need of being 
iiS^i with Labour) and improved accord- 
ing to the lUiles of good Hujbandry. As 
to MtBy indeed, they all reaibn well upon 
Things in (bme meafure ; but not fo well 
as they roight do, one would think, be- 
ing endued with Reafon and Underftand- 
ing : So that it fs neceflary to aflift Na- 
twrt by jirt^ both to teach thofe Peoph 
the true Way of Reafoning that know 
nothing of it, and to improve thofe to a 
Felicity of Argumentation that do know 
it, and yet lay Things but very oddly to- 
gether. They all live well in publick So- 
aeties^ generally fpeaking, as they are fo- 
ciable Creatures-, but in private ones^ 
particular 'Neighbourhoods^ Callings^ and 
Capacities^ they many Times behave them: 
felves very untowardly, one againft ano- 
ther : And therefore the "Precepts ofMof 
ral Philofophy are both very ufeful and 
neceflary to reform them, and to teach 
them better Manners. They all have the 
right Ufe of /peaking too •,. but moft Mes 
do not fpeak Jg well as might be wifbed 
for, upon extraordinary Occafions, to per- 
fuade People^ and to convince all that 
bear them^^ in Matters of Truth and Ji^ 
ftice : So that they ftand in need of be- 
ing furniflied with the jR«/^i of Grammof 
and Rhetoricky to fpeak fine and agreeably, 
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to exprefs themfelves to PerfeaioHj and 
CO come off at laft with Succefs and Ap^ 
flaufe. Now, AHion lies under as great 
Difadvantages as Nature. Every one haa 
his particular Fancy, as his own Genius or 
ether Men's Examples lead him to it r 
But feme have a Way of (peaking and 
moving far more proper to pfeafe the Eye, 
charm the Ear, and nEtove the Paifions^ 
than others have. Hence came the Anci- 
ents to take notice of thofe excellent O- 
rators that were f^nous for this Faculty ; 
and finding that, by this Means, they 
were much better beardy and convinced 
People far more powerfully than others 
did, they have carefully obferved what- 
ever was raoft genteel, delicate and charm- 
ing, in their Voice and their Air. They 
have likewife, upon confidering the Rea- 
fon and Force of their A5lion^ laid dowa 
fome Precepts of it, and left them ad- 
dreffed both to the Students of their own 
Time, and to aU Pofterity. Such Rules 
©f Anion and Rhetorick I propofe here to 
give Gentlemen that have occafion to 
Ipeak in publick Places, to qualify them 
cither for Preachings or the Prailice of the 
Law. I defign to Ihew them how to 
fnijh what Nature has but juft begun ; and 
to teach them how to do that by Rule and 
good Coftduif, which otlierwife they would 
do only by Chance on Hap-hazard j to do 
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that widi Decency^ which othcrwife they! 
would be apt to do either too fiovtnly or 
too finically ; to do that with Variety and 
DifiinSHon^ which otherwife they would 
huddle up in Cortfufim of Circumfbnce and 
Order ; and, in a word, to do that a pro-* 
foSy which they would often do imperti- 
nently and at a Venture, were they not ac- 
complifti'd with this Art. 'Twas by this 
Study, and the Pra<5Hce of fuch Rules as 
thefe, that Demoftbenes dnd Cicero attained 
to fo wonderful a Faculty^f Perfuafion ; 
which got them the Reputation and Cha-^ 
ra£ter of being the greateft Orators that 
ever were heard of among the Grecians or 
thcRomans. For the firfl and fecondXimes^ 
Demofihenes pleaded at Athens in his natu^ 
ral Way of fpeakingj without obferving 
any Rule of the Voicty he was bijfed for his 
had Delivery^ and the remarkable Vices of 
his Pronunciation \ but after he had been 
trained up to it a while under MafUrs of 
the Art^ he was heard with univerfal Ap- 
plaufe, and hummed to Admiration : Ahd 
^tis as clear as Day, that it was ASiion did 
his Bufinefs ; for AEfchines having once re- 
cited to the Rhodians a Speech which this 
great Orator had made againft him, and 
feeing them all admire it, fVell^ faid he^ 
And how would you have admired it then^ 
if you had heard it from his own Mouth ? 
Cicero again, when he firfl put himfelf 
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upon pleading at Romej was mightily com- 
mended and cried up for a very fine Wit ^ 
but his Delivery was naught, and his Way 
of /peaking did not fake at all ; becaufe 
he kept neither to Rule nor Meafure with 
his Voice, and his Sounds were very harfh 
and unplealant. But when he had polifhed 
oflF his Rougbnefs, and, by the Help of 
his Tutors, had refined his Pronunciation 
to the utmoft^ Degree of Perfeftion, he 
was preferred, on all Hands, before the 
moft eminent Lawyers of his Standing, 
He over-ruled every Thing afterwards in 
the Courts of Judicature, and for the moft 
part gained what Point foever he pleafed 
there, upon the Honour and Excellency 
of his Pleading. 

After all this now, can any Man have 
the Face to fay, that thefe Precepts of Alii' 
en are either unprofitable or unnecejfary ? 
and will not the whole World . grant me 
that it is worth while to know and obfervc 
them ? For, can a Man take too much 
Pains to be eloquent i 
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CHAP. IIL 

Dtre^iioHs for Act ion, ^ to Young 
Men f/)at have ct-mind to Jiudj hoi,o 
to fpeak well in publick. 

I Write this little Tra^ of J3ion chiefly 
for young Gentlemen that devote them- 
feJvcs either to the Pulpit or to the B/zr^ 
and I come now to fhew them how necef- 
Jlary an Art it is ; but I think myfelf o- 
bJiged, by the Way, to give them two Di- 
reStionSy that may be very fcrviceable to 
their Study, and make them good Profi- 
cients, with a little Pains and Exerciie. 

My firft Advice then is this ; that they 
begin to ftuSy it betimes^ and betake thenv 
fclves to the Prance of it as often as they 
Can conveniently, for fear of felling into 
the Imperfeftions and Vices of fpeaking 
that are here exploded. It is an eafy 
Matter for ^em at firft to prevent an odd 
fi^ay of Exprejfiony and an ill-fafbioned 
Gejture^ before they have taken any Biafs^ 
or Nature ftands a-bend upon it ; but 
when they have once got an ungenteetHa^ 
tit J and confirmed it by Cujiom^ and Time 
too, it is very difficult at leaft, not to fay 
impofiible, cither for them ever to unlearn 
it again, or for HM to unteach it : So that 
they muft mjdot it the Bufinels of t^eir 
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Tcmth^ up to Years of Difcrctionandr Em- 
ployment. That's the Time when Nature 
is fitteft to be wrought upon by Art ; 
when it is moft docile and apt to receive 
the Impreffions of Education. They are 
not to put it off to any oxhvv Age, when 
Nature will be hardened and grown more 
inflexible. 'Tis true, when tlicy come to 
Maturity and Manhood^ they wil) beft 
know their own Failings, and the Imper- 
fisdions they labour under; but then» 
perhaps, let them repent never fo much 
of it, the Misfortune will be paft Cure, 
or elfe it will be too late for Men to think 
of refining at Thirty or Forty. There's 
no Difc^pline can correct an . overgrown 
Error, no Recovery of Time that is loft, 
and no Reniedy againft the Regijler. For 
the Purpofe, it will not be impertinent 
to tell you, that I have found many wor-^ 
thy PerfonSj who came too late to the 
Knowledge of the Rules of this Art, lay 
it extremely to Heart that they had not 
the good Fortune to fall upon it fboner, 
in an Age wlien they might have made 
fome Progrefe in it : apd one I knew a* 
mongft the reft, that had extraordinary 
good natural Parts, and was excellently 
qualified to fpeak in a ptiblkk ChardUer ; , 
but he had never kept up to any Rule or 
Meafure, either in his Speaking or Gefture : 
So that, although he found out his own 
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Faults and Infirmities at laft, by. the Help- 
of a Friend that taught him this Art^ he 
durft not venture on mending the Matter 
at that Jgi of Habit J for fear of lofing 
his Labour ; and fo he defpaired ever to 
' do any Good in it. But certainly he had 
all the Reafon in the World for his Refo- 
lution ; for he would never have had any 
Succefs in it, through the natural Violence, 
Liberty, and Confidence of his Temper ; 
and the Rules he ffaould have been tied up 
to, would not only have cramped him in- 
tolerably, but ako fpoiled his chief Talent 
and Exctjllency ; which was, the Boldnejs 
and the Freedom of his /peaking. 

My next Caution is for young People^ 
that are naturally bent upon Imitation^ 
and efpecially the Imitation of thofe Per- 
Ibns that brought them up, as their Fathers 
and 7'utorSj who are nwft in theirThoughts, 
and beft in their Opinions, to take Care 
left they imitate them in Things contrary 
to Jrt and Reafon : For they ought to 
examine the Praftice of their Parents aud 
Majiers^ as well as other Men^ by the Rules 
of this Art of Speaking and Gejiure, as they . 
are bound to enquire into their Morals ^ and 
to diftinguifti their boneft ASions from dif' 
honeft ojiesy by the JVord of God and the 
Principles of Morality^ with a Defign to 
fiy the Bad and follow the Good. Toung 
Cinslemen^ I fay, ought <o take great Care. 
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in this Matter, becaufe Children often imi* 
tate their Fathers in the one as well as the 
other^ without diftinguifhing upon the 
Quality of their Manners. Witnels young 
Mcibiades^ that followed his Father's Steps 
to a Fault : He imitated him in /peaking 
faft and thick, one Word crippling another. 
He toffd up bis Head, and turned his 
Neck askew likcMm too ; and walked the 
Streets a-trip^ as foftly.as i&^did, with the 
fweeping Train of a Gown at his Heels, 
out of Pride, Foppery, and Affeftation ; 
as Archippus, a Poet in thofe Days, hit 
him once in the Teeth with it. Scholars in- 
deed have commonly fo great an Efteem 
and Veneration for their Majiers, that they 
are too apt to admire and praftife their 
Vices as well as their Virtues. So we read 
^2Lt Plato" ^ Scholars \m\t2XtA his clownifh 
Way of Jhrugging up his Shoulders ; and 
ArtjtQtle\ aflfeded his Stammering. Thus 
like wife; Alexander the Great imitated Le^ 
onidas his Governor's Example, in ma- 
king- too fwift Marches, and in fatiguing 
his Army to DeatR almoft upon Exploit 
and Vi(9:ory •, and he could never break 
himfelf of it. And if there's any Tutor 
in an Univerfity happens to have an Tmpe^ 
diment in his Speech •, wheezes^ as if he had 
got a Bur in his Throat -, fnuffies thro' the 
Nofe, or pronounces feveral Words and 
Letters very unhandfomely, not to fay worfi, 
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you fhall find his Pupils for the moft part 
copy him, and contradt the fame Vices 
by Imitation : And why ? Becaufe he is 
the Pattern of all their ARionSj good or 
had^ without Diftinftion. The fame Ob- 
jeftion lies againft the Imitation of other 
great Mm too ; who are not without their 
Failings^ let them be never fo well quali- 
fied and accomplifhcd. Every Man of 
OS has his weak Side : As for Inftance, 
M. Briffotiy th& Preftdent^ fays Monjieur 
du Vair^ was a Man of excellent Learn- 
ing and Parts, and had the beft Faculties 
in the World for Eloquence ; but his Ac-^ 
tion was naught : He flood always in the 
famePofture^ \n2& ftarcVd 2Xi^ ftiff-neck^ d^ 
lift up his Eyes, and fix'd them upon 
Heaven as if he had been going to Prayers ; 
which, fome People fay, he did for Fear of 
being diverted from his Bufinels, and di- 
fturbed in his Memory, by the Variety of 
ObjeSs, 

And therefore j^««g- Afe» would do well 
to apply themfelves as much as poflible to 
the Perfections of fuch great Perfons as 
thefe y but for the Faults they find inter- 
mixed with their good Qualities, they muft 
have a Care of not runningaway with them 
too, left they fet up for their Aifion^ as the 
noify Followers ot ^^^^r^^did, ioxhis Elo- 
cution. He was a very brave Man, and a 
very great Wit, no Doubt of it ; fo that 
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the young People in his Days had good 
Reafon to ftudy to be like him^ and to ^ 
follow fo fine an Example : But, as ^in- 
Lilian fays, he had a great m^ny good Faults \ 
and it was his agreeable Vices they chiefly 
endeavoured to imitate^ becaufe they found 
the leafl Difficulty in it •, and whatever was 
the moft eafy was the moft of their Bufi- 
nefs. Befides, fays he, when they took 
upon them to fpeak as he did, inftead of 
doing him an Honour, or a Piece of Ju- 
ftice, they did but do him a Diskindnefs, 
and defamed him with their AfFeftation ind 
Foppery. There arc many others yet, 
now-a-days, not only among young Stu- 
dents y but alfo ambng Men whoafe come 
to Years of Difcretion and Government, 
and Men of Senfe too, that commit the 
fame Error. They think the Fices of 
their Language fufficiently warranted by 
the Authority of fo great a Man as Seneca^ 
and their Stde current enough by his Way 
of fVriting. But we muft be governed 
in this Matter, as in every Thing elfe, 
by Reafon^ and not be led away by Ex- 
ample. 
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C H A P. IV. 

O/" Speaking; and^firfiof all^ivhat 
the^ Orator muji do to be heard 
ivithout Difficulty a^d Trouble. 

THE firft Thing to be corifidered in 
this Treatife is Pronunciation^ or 
Speakings as it regards the Satisfaftion of 
the Ear '9 which is called the Organ of 
Learnings or the Senfi of Difcipline : That 
is to fay, it is the Hearing which conveys 
the firft Principles of all Sciences^ and the 
Precepts of all Arts^ to the Underftanding. 
Give me Leave to fay then, that the 
Orator*^ chief Bufmefs ought to be to 
fpeak^ in his Place, fo as to be beard and 
underftood with Eaje : For if he were not 
heard at all, he would fpeak to no Pur- 
pofe ; and if he were not well beardy Svith- 
out Difficulty^ he would lie under thefc two 
Difadvantages r The one is, that People 
would be unwilling to give themfelves 
the Trouble of bearing him'-, for Whatever 
is difficult to the Ear^ muft needs be heard 
with Chagrin and Impatience^ becaufe it 
requires fo much Attention : And then a- 
gain, the Auditory that could have the Pa- 
tience /d?f a. while J would^ without Doubt, 
be. harangued quite out of Humour, and 
difcouraged from bearing bim outy if this 

forced 
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forced Attention were to hold for any long 
Time. The other Difad vantage would, 
be this, that when the Ear was at fo much 
Pains to make out his fFordSj the Mnd 
would be fo tf^uch the lefs attentive to the 
Matter of his Difcourfe's which is always 
the bcft worth our while and our bearing. 
But, to avoid both thefe Inconveniences, 
he had need have a clear and zjirong Voice ; 
if not to the lame Degree of Perfection 
that Tracballus had, who, S^uintilian teUs 
us, upon four Courts fitting all at once in 
the Julian HaU^ for the hearing of Caufes 
and tlie Dilpatch of Juftice, was heard, 
and underftqod, and commended, not only 
by the firft^ where he pleaded^ but by all 
four : Such a Voice, at leaft he fhould have 
as would fill the Place where he fpeaks. 
For St Aufiin very well obfcrves, that the 
Voice ought to be fo loud as to reach the 
fartheft Ear of the Auditory. Some Men 
have fuch a Voice naturally ; others have 
it only partly . by Nature and partly by 
Art J as they perfcft the one by the Exer- 
cife of die other -^ and fome again have it 
not at all, nor know which Way in the 
World to attain it. Now, he that Na- 
ture had endowed with this Faculty to a 
Degree of Eminence, has a great G///, 
without Queftion, for fpeaking ; and is in 
a fair Way to make an eloquent Man^ if 
he but difcharge his own Duty, and im- 
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prove fo good a Talent to the belt Ad- 
vantage : But, on the other hand, if Na^ 
ture has given a Man no fuch Bleffing, and 
his Voice be good for nothing, thro*, fome 
Indifpofition of bis Organs^ either of the 
TonguCj the throaty the Breafty or the 
Ijings ; or if he has any notorious Liffing 
and invincible Hefitation or Stammering in 
his Speech, I cannot advife him better than 
jipoUoniuSj the Rhetorician^ did thofe Getp- 
tlemen that would have learned ibis Art of 
him : For, as foon as he faw they wanted 
the natural Endowments that were abfolute- 
ly neceflary to qualify them for the Work^ 
he pronounced upon their Incapacity ^ and 
declared for their ftudying fomething elfe, 
rather than beat their Brains about an Exr 
ercife which was not in the Art of Man 
to teacb them with Credit or Succefs, and 
run the Risk of forong Nature to the 
Prejudice of their Health \ which, next to 
their very Beings was the moft valuable 
Thing under the Sun, and the greatcft 
Good they had to preferve. 

However yet, if he has all the other 
Parts and Powers of Oratory^ and wants 
only this one Qualification^ I would have 
him make Ufe of his Talent, and do as 
Ifocrates did under the fame Imperfedtion 
of /peaking^ who excelled in every Thing 
elfe but his Voice. I knew^ fays he, in 
his Panath£naicon, that my Nature ^^ 

too 
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^0 foft for AAion, and my Voke too fgebie 
and puny to fpeak as I (hould do upon Pu*^ 
blick Affairs. / found wyfelf unqualified^ 
in this refpectjfor Harangue, and yet ^me-^ 
thought y I was capable of conceiving the 
Truth of Things as well as 0bers that 
hragg^d more of their Faculties and Know- 
ledgCy tho^ not of fpeaking themfo well off 
the Lip in a great Affembly ; for I want 
the two main Things that do the Work of an 
Orator among us^ Voice and Confidence, 
as much as mj^ Neighix)urs : andthty that 
are not fumifhed with thefe Excellencies^ 
are of no Efteem in the World: However j 
I badfo much Courage left yet j that I could 
not bring myfelf to refolve upon leading a 
Life of Obfcurity and Dijbonour : So tbatj 
being unfit for managing the Bujinefs of Law, 
and no- way qualified for publick Employ- 
ment, I betook n^felf to the private Study 
of^^i^dWiyerndtowritemySenfe of Things \ 
not uponfucb little Subjects as Deeds, Bar- 
gains, Covenants, or Contrafts betwixt 
Man and Man '9 but upon the State of 
Greece, upon the Publick Affairs of Go- 
vernment and of Kings. 

In this Cafe^ let him take my Counfel, 
and follow the Example of that great Ora* 
tor % and tho' he cannot fet off his Ha- 
rangues with the Graces of good Speaking 
and Gefturcj I would advife him to make 
Amends for that Failing by Figures tliat 

adorn 
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adorn the Speech^ and foften the Sound of 
Words 5 by fine Turns of Expreffion ; 
by the el^g^t Numbers of Oratory j and 
the delicate Cadences of his Periods : So 
that Us Difcourfes^ like Ifocrates^s^ may 
be agreeable enough of tbemfehesj with- 
out Action^ or without being read with 
much Art and Study. But the Man that 
lies under no greafiet Impediment than of 
having ^cnly a weak Voice ^ need not de- 
spair, nor be difcouragcdfrom attempting 
to fpeak uponpukiick OccaJionSj but ought 
to do what he can rather to ilrengthen 
it, and accomplifh it for that Furpofe. 
Demcftbenes did ib, and gained his Point 
too. However, PhUarch fays in his Life^ 
'tiiat he had naturally a weak Voice^ an M- 
pediment in his Speech^ ^ijhort Breath ; and 
yet he ventured, in fpight of Fate^ and all 
his FailingSj, to Jpeak publickly twicez 
but he was hijfed both Times, He adds 
alfb, that the Oratorbtmg difcountenanced 
by this bad Succefs, made his Complaint 
to Satyrus^ to this Effed : That he took 
more Pains than any Orator of them all^ 
and could never yet pleafe People. Why, 
{ays Satyrus J "Take noThought,ildfo», Til 
mend that Matter prefently, I warrant 
you.** Upon this he made him repeat 
fome Verfes out of Euripides or Sophocles ; 
, which he did, you muft think, with a very 
ill Grace. But' when he had made fuch 

Stuff 
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StufF of it, Satyrus faid the fame Verfes af- 
ter him ; and be gave them fuch an Air 
in the Repetition, fpoke them with an Ac- 
cent and a Gejiure fo fuitable to the Sub* 
ject^ that Demoftbenes himfelf thought them 
quite another Thing, and difcovered his 
own Failing and Infirmity. Eunomus and 
Andronicus^ two great M^ers of Rbetmck^ 
gave Demoftbenes the fame Advice too, and 
the fame Encouragement; and, after that, 
he fell upon the Study of this Art of 
Speaking and Gefture with the utmoft Ap- 
plication and Eagernefs. Well then, and 
what came of it at laft ? Why, firft he 
built himfelf a little Chfft under Ground, 
and then he went down thither every Day 
to practife his Voice^ and manage his Body. 
He would often ftay there two or three 
Months together, poring upon this Study ; 
and he would fhave his Head half-way, 
on Purpofe, when he had a- mind to go 
abroad either upon Bufmefe or Diverfion, 
that he might not appear in the Condition 
and Drefs he was in there. There did he 
exercife himfelf with no little Contention 
and Force^ upon /peaking what he had read 
and what he had got by Hearty with a loud 
Voice: fo that his Organs open'd by De- 
grees, and his Voice cleared up very fen- 
ubly, and grew ftronger every Day than 
other. But he had many other great Diffi- 
culties to encounter beiides this. His 

tongue 
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Tongue was {ogrofs that he could-not /peak 
his Words plain and diftinct^ nor pronounce 
fome Letters at all, as the R in particular; 
which made People lay in a Jokcj that he 
knew not (o much as how to pronounce 
the firft Letter of the Name of his Art. 
He was io Jhort-winded in the next Place, 
that he could fpeak but a very few Words 
together without taking his Breath upon 
it ; which was a rejiy and broken-winded 
kind of Pronunciation. The great JSoife 
oi'AJfemblies before which he was to fpeak^ 
wa§ another Difficulty he had to furmount : 
But, for all this, he found out a Way to 
overcome every one of tbefe Obftructions. 
Firft, he cured the GroJJhefs of his Tongue 
by putting Pebbk-ftones in his Mouthy that 
he pick'd up out of the purling Stream ; 
which was a very troublefome Experiment 
to him, and hindered his Speech mightily 
at firft: but afterwards, when he came to 
praAife without Pebbles in his Mouthy he 
found the good Effects of it in the Liberty 
of his Tongue^ and the Facility of /peaking. 
He broke himfelf of breathing Jhort^ in the 
next Place, by running up Hill^ and repeat- 
ing over certain Verfes^ or fome Sentences 
of his Harangues that he had ' by Hearty 
bolt upright as he went ; which ftrength- 
ned his Lwug^j, and made him long-winded. 
And, laft of all, he conquered the Clamour 
of JJfembUes^ by going now and then to 

the 
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the Sea Sbore^ when it was moft troubled, 
boifterous, and roaring at full Sea^ faying 
off (ome or othef of his Orations there 
aloudy and ftriving to raife his f^oice above 
the murmuring Noifes of the fFaves, So 
that, in fine, he made himfelf abfolute 
Matter of Speaking. And, for Gejiure^ 
he took this Method ; after he was well 
' inftrufted in the Precepts and Exercife of 
it, he had a great Looking-glafs made him, 
where he might fee all his Shapes at once 
in full Proportion and Symmetry, 2L[id know 
how to correal: every Motion, or Pofiure 
of his Body, which tranfgrefs*d the Rules 
of Art that his Mafters had taught him, 
by the Help of fo juft a Reflexion. By 
this Means he became at laft one of the 
heft Speakers of the Age he liv'd in, for 
Action as well as for all the other Parts of 
Oratory. Well then. Gentlemen, imitate 
Demofthenes, towards the accomplifliing 
of this Work. Do but give yourfelves 
fo much trouble as the Thing will require, 
■ and your Nature witl eafily bear up to it ; 
and I will warrant the reft, both for Sue- 
cefs and Applaufe. It will make you as 
good Orators as the beft Favourite of them 
all at the Bar. 

Have you a weak Voice then ? Make it 
yourBufinefs to fortify it as much as poi- 
fible. Whatever you read, or get off 
Book^ fpcak it out aloud, . and make it 

your 
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your own by Pnmmdatum. This Exer- 

dfe^ if It be moderate, is very good for 

your Healtb i but you muft have a Ipecial 

Care at fiift not to over-ftrain your Voice. 

And thcanefbre Pbaarcb very well recom- 

ja\c:Xid${t9tT9XExercifes cf the Body to other 

IVople^ that may conduce to the Henltb 

as well 9& divert ; but he appoints no 

other for thofe Perlbns that fpeak upon 

fdMkkOccafions^ than what their Profejfton 

obliges them to in courfe ; that is, to be 

often difcourfifig and haranguing^ or at 

kaft reading out aloud^ and railing up the 

Vokt as high as Nature will well bear : 

an Exercifej in his Opinion, far more 

^Dhiefome and ufeful for this Purpofe than 

ail others •, . for, /ays be^ while other Mo- 

tkm ^Mily fet the Limbs at work, and ftir 

t&t ^^mal Members of a Man, the Voice 

WKfdfcs a nobler Part of the Body^ and 

ftrengthens the Lungs that give it Breath. 

It augments the natural Heat^ thins the 

£iW, cleanfes the Veins^ "opens all the 

Arteries^ prevents every Obftruction^ and 

keeps the grofs Humours from thickening 

into a Mi/chief. But if this Exercife 

proves too hard for you, tod violent for 

your Conjiitution, or too dangerous for 

your Breaji and your Lungs, you may 

then very well be allowed the Conduft of 

managing it, as St Jmbrofe ^id -, who, St ' 

Jujlin tells; us, ufed to nad low down to 

him- 
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Jrimfelf to preferve his Voice^ becaufe he 
knew well enough if it had been fpent in 
his private Readings^ it would have failed 
him upon his publick Performances. How- 
ever, in the mean time, you would do 
well to be turning over a Leaf now and- 
then, and reading fome Pages aloft, to 
try your Strength, and to keep up the 
Vigour of your Voice. 

*Are you apt 10 fault er in your Speech? 
Accuftom yourfelf, in your private Lec-^ 
tures and Rehearfalsj to pronounce your 
Words and Syllables fb difiinctly^ one af- 
ter another, that they may all have their 
full Sound and Proportion. And when 
once you have got a Habit of fpeaking 
intelligibly />/^/», you may afterwards ex- 
prefs yourfelf more /flr^//j^, without maf- 
fling through a Sentence. But do you 
find it a difficult Matter to avoid this 
Fault of Stammering in fome Cafes, as 
upon fet Firms of fpeaking^ or Phrafes 
that you commonly make Ufe of? Why 
then, if you cannot otherwife bring your 
Bufinefs about, as 'tis impoffible for fome 
fluttering People to do it, it is but changing 
the OrJ^of the Words, infertingalmooth^ 
Particle or two, and putting 2ifynonymoiis 
Word in here and there fur that which 
made you faulter^ and youMl gain your 
Point with the greateft Facility ima- 
ginable. 

E U 
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If you cannot pronounce the Letter 
(K\ after all the Fains you have takcri to 
mulltT the Weaknefs, and think it in vain 
to Attempt it againft a natural Incapacity \ 
you are not to give it over yet for an iJ»- 
pcffikiliiy ; but to ufc all Means within the 
Power of Nature and of Art^ to cor re ft 
the Error, and conquer the Difficulty, 
For, altho' the Athenians^ that had fo nice 
and deUcate an Ear^ could endure this 
Imperteftion in Alcibiades^ it was either 
out of the fond AfFeftion and Favour they 
had for his Perfon^ or becaufe he had fome 
other Charms in his Pronunciation to 
make Amends for it -, and they thought 
that it gave a certain natural Grace and 
Attraftion to whatfoever he faid : But if 
Stammering be a Fice for all that, which 
very much offends the Ear, renders the 
Expreflion often ambiguous to the Under- 
ftanding, and is made the Subjcft of 
Railery and Ridicule^ (as the Peels ^i 
thole Days give us to underftand it was 
laughM at in the "Theatre of Athens) we 
ought to endeavour the Correftion of it 
for our own Intcrcft, and need not defpair 
either of Power or Capacity to do it, by 
good Inftrurtion and conftant Practice. 
Thus Demofih^nts induflrioully refined his 
Prcnuncratron ot the (R) •, and thus may 
you as well jX^'cA yours too, if you plieafe. 
And it this do not come up to your Point, 

of 
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cf pronouncing thai Letter roundly, with 
the utmoft Liberty and VoKibility in the 
World ; provided yet that you do but 
pronounce it indifferently well^ in fome De^ 
gree only of Perfeftion, it will be fuffi- 
cient, perhaps, to eftabliOi you a Reputa* 
tion of having the Grace of it among Ibmc 
or other of your Helarers. 

There are Jome Perftms again that are 
affeftcd with another Vice^ which the Greek 
Rhetoricians call Plateafm \ that is to fay, 
a broad H^ay of fpei^king^ with the Mouth 
wide open, and of bellowing out a great 
Sound, but nothing fo contufed and in- 
, articulate as the Noife of it •, infomuch 
that a Man may hear them a great Way 
off with Eafe, but underftand no more of 
their bawling than the Bruit of wild Beafts, 
Now this is not Nature*s Faulty but a 
Vice of tneer /Affectation and Conceit ; for 
thefe nofjy People afFtft to fpeak open 
moutFdy and fancy that this thundering 
CUitt of theirs gives Power and Majefty 
to their Speech : But, on the contrary, ^tis 
this deprives it of its greateft Virtue and 
Perfeftion ; whichis,to be welli&^^rJeveiy 
Word of it, and well underftood in all its 
Parts. Befides that, it robs it of its very 
being a Speech too ; for there's not a Word 
in it, but only an inarticulate Huddle of 
Sound and Voice. And whcre's the Elo- 
cution of unintelligible Gibberige? Wc 

E 2 muft 
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muft therefore take Care to avoid this 
Way of Speakingj that renders a Difcourfe 
as contemptible to the Hearings as it is 
unprofitable to the Underftanding : For 
five oxjx tf^ords, pronounced in this Fa- 
ihion, muft needs make us lofe the Senfe 
of a whole Setitence •, and many Sentences 
fo ill fpoken^ and fo /// heard^ muft needs 
.endanger the underftanding of a whole 
Z>ifcourfe i So that a Man can carry no- 
thing away with him, either oi neat or of 
perfect^ from fuch a clamorous Harangue^ 
and fo clownilh a Piece of Jargon. 
. There's another Vice of /peaking^ yet 
quite contrary to the former, which the 
Grecians have called Coslojtomy. It confifts 
in tnumbling^ when a Man does not open 
his Mouth wide enough for his Words. He 
makes a confounded Noife^ rumbling about 
the Roof of his Mouth, as if he were 
fpeaking out of a Cave or a Churn •, but 
hardly ever fends forth one difiinct Sound 
all the while on this Side his "Teeth^ or 
conveys you one articulate Word farther 
than his Up i And this hollow Way of 
peaking is no lefs troublefome and dif- 
agreeable than that above mentioned. 

I am now to advance only two Words 
more upon the Orator^ % Care to be heard 
and underftcod without Difficulty. Fir^, 
There arc two Things requifite' to qualify 
a Man for dus Work -, that is, a very 
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diftinet and articulate Votce^ and a veiy 
jfrong and vigorous Pronunciation ; but the 
former is the more important and hecef** 
fary of the two. For a Man that has on- 
ly an indifferent Foice, if his Pronunciation 
be but diftinft, he (hall be undefftood 
with far more Eafe than another that has 
a ftronger and more audible Faculty of 
fpeakingy but does not articulate his Word's 
fo well. For the Purpofe, I have the 
Honour to be acquainted with a worthy 
Perfon of about Threefcore Tears of Age 
or upwards, that Ipeaks in a publick 
Charadter -, and tho' he always had but a 
vtvy mean Voice y yet becaufe ht profioufices 
his Words fo dijiinctly^ without lofing'the 
Sound of a Syllable^ he is always, beard 
with Admiration, and underjtood with the 
greateft Facility in Nature •, and that to 
this Day too, unlefs his Organs have fail- 
ed him very much within thefe few Years, 
and be grown too weak for an Auditory j 
through the Infirmities of Old Age* 
Secondfyf The next Thing required is an 
'audible and ftrong Voice ; and we muft not 
think to acquire it all on a fudden, neither 
by main Strength or intemperate Violences 
upon Nature^ but to come to it by De- 
grees : For fo the Voice^ which at firft was 
faint ^ loWj or weak, will become louder by 
little and 'little, and grow Jironger inftn- 
fibly, by accuftoming ourfelve^ to the 
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moderate Exercifcs of Art^ without doing 
any Prejudice either to the Breaft or the 
Lungs. By this means, in Ihort, a Man 
may bring his Voice at laft to that Pitch of 
Pcrfcdion, which he never thought him- 
felf able to accomplifh.. 
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CHAP. V. 

T^'hc Waj to he HEARD ivith 
Delight. 

IT is not enough for the Orator to be 
heard only without 'Difficulty and Pain^ 
but he muft endeavour to be heard alfo, 
if poflible, with Pleafure and Delight \ 
and therefore, you muft make it your 
main BujSnefSj ia the firft Place, to render 
your Voice as fweet^ and fofi^ and agreeable 
to the Ear^ as you can : So that it you be 
naturally inclined to any thing, either of 
a harjht hoarjcy or objireperous Voice^ you 
muft enquire into the Caufe of it for aCure ; 
and it you find it comes only from an 
i// Habit you have got, or fo, you ought 
to take up a Refolution of unpra5fijing it 
as Toon as |X>fliblc, and of running up a 
'Oir^^vin^^tm-againft it, of better Service 
and Saii^tadioa to the Publick ^ but if 

you 
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you difcover that it proceeds from (bme 
natural DtfpofiUon of your Body.^ and the 
Organs ot your Voice^ you muil then try 
to recover it, as well by Sobriety and 
good Regimen^ according to the Advice 
of your Pbjificiansj as by cartful and con- 
ftant Exercife. As for temperance and 
Government^ I leave it to the DoSfors ; 
but the Ancienis have obfcrved tht Morn- 
ing for Exercife, and advifed it for the 
beft Time, when all the Organs of the 
Body^iXt lead embarrafled and obftrufted. 
But that this Art of foftening and timing 
of the Pronunciation may be acquired by 
Care, Induflry, and Exercife,. it is plain 
from the Example of Cicero y to a Con- 
viftion : For Plutarch fays in his Lifc^ 
that he had at firft a very rude and oh- 
Jireperous Voice^ before he went into Greece ; 
but by ftaying there a while, he brought 
it to fo much Sweetnefs and Delicacy^ that 
he charmed the Ear with the fojteft Sounds^ 
and a mod agreeable Harmony. In fine, 
you muft endeavour to give your Voke 
fuch a Smoothnefs^ that the Turnsj the 
Tonesy and the foft Meafures of it, may 
plcale the Ear ot your Auditor^ tho' he 
underftand nothing at all either of your 
Language^ or of the Subje£f of your Dif- 
iourfe : As Philojiratus tells us of Pha- 
vortnus the Sophift^ and of Adrian the 
Fk^nician^ that thofe very JPcrfons who 

knew 
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knew nothing of the Greek Tongui^ took 
great Delight to. hear them dectaim in 
Greeks their Periods were fo fmcotb^ and 
their Cadences fo delicate. 

In the next Place, you muft alfo fliun 
that reigning Vice among many People, of 
coughing and fpttting otten while they are 
/peaking i which mightily interrupts 'the 
Pronunciation^ znd is extremely ungrate- 
ful and difagreeable both to the Eyes and 
the Ears ot the Hearers. But that it is 
not imprafticable to avoid this Vice^ on 
the one hand, and thdt it is for the moft 
an EfFe6t rather of an /// Cuftom than of 
Necejfity or Nature^ on the other, is a^ 
plain as Experience can make it, becaufe 
moft Men refrain from it. And I know 
a Divine that never coughs nor J^its in 
the Pulpity when he has got the greatejt 
Cold in his Headi 'Tis no Matter whe^ 
ther he comes to have this Conduct by 
long PraSice, or whether it be the Heat 
of his A£lion which ftops the Defluxion of 
Rheum for that Time. However, I 
mean that you are to do no more than 
you can to avoid hawking and fpawling : 
For fome People are fo troubled with 
Phlegm and Pthijick^ at certain Times and 
Seafons of the Year, that it is impoffible 
for them to abftain wholly from one or 
the other in their preaching \ hut they 
ought to do as much as they cm^ at leaft, 
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towards the correfting of fo unmannerly 
a Vice^ if they they have any Value for a 
decent Way of Jpeaking^ or would make 
the Pronunciation agreeable to their Hear' 
ers. But as to the Matter of coughing^ 
it was in Fajbion in former Days ; and 
there have been Preachers formerly fo ex- 
travagant as to affeU it for a Thing that 
added Grace and Gravity to their Difcourfe. 
As, for Example, Oliver Maillard^ in one. 
of his Sermons he made at Bruges in the 
Year 1 500, mark'd the Places and Para^ 
graphs of his Difcourfe with a hem^ hem^ 
betn^ where he had a Defign to cough up- 
on it ; as it may be feeh at this Day in 
Print. 

The only Thing, after this, I can re- 
commend to your Care and your Time, 
is to put yourfelt upon varying your Voice 
according to the Diverfity ot the SubjeSls 
you are to fct forth, of the Pajftons you 
would either exprefs yourfelf^ or excite 
in others^ and of the ftveral Parts of your 
$peech^ according to the Variety of Words^ 
ftronger or weaker, higher or lower, as 
will beft ferve your Turn and anfwer their 
S^uality. For, as a fcraping Fiddler ^ that 
fliould harp always upon one Strings 
would be ridiculous^ and his Mujick in- 
tolerable \ fo there is nothing can grate the 
Ear of your Auditors fo much, and give 
them fo great a Difguft, as a Voice flill in 

the 
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the jitme Keyy to the Tune of Hum-drum^ 
without cither Divijion or Variety. This 
ytce is remarkable in mod Speakers^ and 
I OLnnot but take Notice of it. There's 
hardly a^W Voice to be found among 
Men, that fills the Ear well, which has 
not fomething agreeable in it, let them 
manage it never fo much without Mea* 
fure: but it would be infinitely mort plea- 
fingj it they knew how to give it the juft 
Turns^i and a Variation fuitable to SubjeSfs 
and Faffxons : Befides that, fuch Voices^ 
which are fo fine, and yet fo ill governed^ 
are very rare .and uncommon ; but for 
ordinary ones, that are common enough 
in the World, tkis Vice renders them dif- 
agreeable to all Intents and Purpofes. 

To pafs on further then : I fay, that thij 
ftiff Uniformity of the Voice is not only tin* 
pleafant to the Ear, but pn^udices the 
Difcourfe itfdf extremely too, and dif* 
appoints the EfFeft it (hould have upon 
the Hearers, for two Realons. The om 
is, that an equal Way of Jpeaking, when 
the Pronunciation is all of a-piece, and 
everywhere upon the fame Sound, renders 
all the Parts of the Speech equal too upon a 
very unjuji Level -, tor it takes away all 
Power from that which has the greateft 
Strength of Argument, in the reafoning 
Part, and all Lujlre from that which has 
th^ greateft Splendor of Ornament, in the 

figu- 
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igurative Part of a Difcourfe^ throughout 
he whole Work : So that, in ftiort, that 
irhich ought to ftrike the Pajftons moft, 
noves them not at all in ef}e(!±, becaufe it 
5 fpoken all alike fo, and (labbered over 
(without any DifttnUion or Variety. The 
tbefj that there is nothing lulls us ajleep 
boner, nothing fo dull and heavy as a 
ong Difcourfe, without ever turning the 
^onej or changing a Note for it ; and 
here are many Perlbns, altho* they (hould 
ix never fo ftedfaftly upon iuch a Speaker^ 
jid refolve to hear him with the utmoft 
t^gard and Attention, would not be able 
ret to hold up their Eyes till he had half 
lone^ upon this Deficiency of his Pronun-' 
iation ; and yet, for all this. Monotony is 
lot only a common Vice^ but almoft ««/- 
';erfal too among publick Orators. I was 
ubjed to it myfelf^ at firft, as well as other 
Men ; and I cannot imagine how any 
xxiy could endure to give me the Hear- 
iig upon it : for my Tklivcry then was 
!b troublefome and difagreeable, that I 
»uld hardly reconcile it to my own Ears : 
Upon which I bethought myielf ever after 
of varying my Voice feveral Ways, to 
make it lefs uniform and ungrateful. In 
the firft Place, I began to confider how 
this "dciouslVay oi [peaking came to fuch 
a Height among Men, and crept up fo 
much into Fafhion and Difcipline •, fome 

People 
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People running carelefly into it, without 
ever giving thcmfelves Leave to think^ 
and others knowing very well it is vicious j 
but have much ado to reform it. And I 
could find no other Caufe of it at Jaft, 
but ^aJ Education : For they that teach 
Children to read, learn them, an ill Cuftom 
of pronouncing every Word alike, in the 
fame CafU and Tone ; the Fault of moft 
Scbool-mijlrejfes : And when fbefe Children 
advance into Grammar or Jihetorick^ they 
fall perhaps info no better Hands, of Ma- 
fiers that teach them their Rudiments in the 
lame Meafure and Method, without ever 
taking Care to correft the ill Habit of 
Jpeaking they have got ; but rather giving 
them a bad Example tbemfelves, by pro- 
nouncing every Word they read or fay otF- 
book, with the fame Accent^ and quite 
another Tone than what we ufe in our daily 
Difcourfe and common Converfation, than 
inftrufting Touth in the Variation of the 
Voice for Publick Bufinefs ; how they ought 
to proportion and adjuft their Pronuncia- 
tion uponcvcvY Pun^iiio, (when they come 
to mdkt Speeches) to the Grandure of their 
Audience, and the Multitude of their Au- 
ditors. Upon this I refolv'd to be govern'd 
by better Mafters, and to make Nature and 
Reafon my Guides : and they muft be your 
Mafters too, take my Word for it, if you 
would do any Good in this Art. 
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Nature itfelf tells us, that we ought to 
pronounce ourfelves otherwifi when we 
ipjak of Melancholy and mournful Things^ 
than we (hould do a Merry-making upon 
Joy or Pleafantry ; otherwife^ when we re- 
prove People for committing fome great 
Crime or other, than when we are com- 
forting them that are in Affliftion ; other- 
wife^ when we upbraid a Man for his 
Faults^ than when we would ajk Pardon 
for our own ; otherwife again, when we 
threaten % otherwife^ when we promife^ or 
fray a things and humbly beg the Favour ; 
ctherwife^ when we are in a good Humour^ 
the Paffions calm, and the Mind ferene 5 
and otherwife^ when we are upon the 
Tranfports of Choler and ill Nature. This 
Variation is fo natural to us^ that if we 
fliould hear two Per Ions haranguing both 
together in a Language we did not under- 
ftand at all •, the one in Anger^ and the 
other in Fear -, one of them fpeaking with 
Joy^ and the other with Sorrow \ we might 
eafily dijiin^ui/b the Pajfions of the u?»tf 
from the other^ not only by their Coun- 
tenance aqd their Gejiure^ but by the dif- 
ferent T'one and Cadence of the ^(^w. So 
that the Pronunciation ought to be natural^ 
and we muft do as Nature diftates : For 
the nearer it comes up to Nature^ the 
more perfeSi it is ; and the further off 
from it, the more vicious. The V (s af- 
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felfed^ ftill the better ; for a natural Va- 
riation is btft. The only Way then to 
get this Knack of varying the Voice ^ is to 
make your own Reflections upon common 
Chat^ and to take Notice of any ordinary 
Difcourfej either in ^own or in Table- talk. 
You are likewife to mind how you fpeak 
yourfelf^ when you are in Company -, what 
a Woman fays in a Paffion for an Injury 
done her, and how fhe pronounces upon the 
Lofs of her dear Hujband or her Child. 
And when you have made thefe private 
Obfervations, you muft endeavour to cx- 
prefs yourfelf after the fame Manner upon 
the like Occafions in publick ; only you 
would do well to dittinguilh upon the 
Ptace^ how much more audible your Voice 
ought to be for the Court or a Churchy 
than for a private Chamber. Our beft 
Atiors charge thtir Voice thus, according 
to the different ^^/i/j of Perfons^ and l\yi 
Diverftty of SubjeSs ; and they fpeak as 
naturally upon the Stage^ and in the fame 
7one too, as they do in a familiar Club- 
room ; Hiving that they are obhged to ac- 
cent their Words louder there, and to 
proportion the Force and Vehemence of 
their Voice to tlie Vaftnefs of a Theatre, 

As for Reafon^ it teaches us, in the 
fir ft Place, that God Almighty hath blefled 
us with the Faculty of Speech above all 
other Creatures^ and given us Words for 

the 
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the Interpretation of our TbougbtSj and 
the Mirrour or Refleftion of our Paffions : 
So that we are under the greateft Duty, 
both to him and our/elves^ to fet forth the 
naked Truth of 'I hings, and to exprefs 
the different Operations and Sentiments of 
our Souls ingenioujly by the different Ac^ 
cents and ^urns of our Voice^ for the raifing 
ot the hke Faflions and Opinions in thoje 
that hear us. But it fhews us alfo, in the 
fecond Place, that as God^ in the Creation 
of the World \r\ general, divided it into lb 
many feveral Shapes and Forms and iv- 
gures^ in the vifible Order and Harmony . 
we admirc now ; without which it would 
have been but a confusM Chaos ftill, and 
an indigtfted Lump : and as in the Pro- 
dudtion oi our human Body in particular^ 
he made it up of fo many different Parts 
and ParticleSy Members of Life and A£li- 
on ; without which it would only have 
been a monftrous dull Mafs of Flejh : So 
ought we to make Ule of Variety to 
enliven the Matter of our publick Difcour^ 
fes ; not only by Invenlion, Difpofition and 
Elocution^ but as well alio by the Powers 
of Pronunciation and fpeaking. 

Now, if we would polifh and refine our 
Speech^ and fet off our Pronunciation with 
fo much Grace and Agreeablenefs, that it 
ihould oblige the Hearers^ even under the 
greaceft. Prejudices and Difgufts, to re- 
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colleft their Attention to it with ReUJh and 
Delight^ we muft vary the Voice as often 
as it lies in our Power. All the Difficulty 
therefore that remains, is to know how to 
do it, and to do it well to the Pur pole 
too ; which I am now going to reduce 
into the bed Rules I can. 

CHAP. VI. 

General Rules for the Variation 

of the Voice. 

AS the Body has three Dimenfions, 
for its Lengthy Breadth and Thick^ 
nefs\ fo the Voice has three principal Dif- 
ferences of Highnefs or Lownefs^ of Vehe*^ , 
mence or Softnefs^ and ot Swiftnejs or Slow^ 
nefs. The Orator^ Bufinels is to keep up 
a juft Meafure in all thefe Diftinftions, and 
to obferve that Variety throughout the 
whole Speech^ which we have aflerted for , 
fo neceffary a Virtue. 
- But the chief Thing will be, to maintain 
a true Medium of the Voice \ becaufe both 
the Extremes of it are vicious and difagree^ 
able. And therefore, jfr/?, with regard 
to the Height of it, we muft have a Care 
of not raifing it always to the higheft Note it 
can reach on the one Hand s Wj of deba« 

fing 
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fing it always to the loweft it will go on the 
other : For, to ftrain it always to fuch an 
extraordinary Height^ would not be to 
preach or to pleads but to make a Noife ; 
Jike thofe hud-tongued Orators in tho 
Time of 7uUy, whom he compares to 
Cripples that got on Horfeback becaufe they 
couki not walk on Foot ; they made a bow* 
ling becaufe they knew not how to fpeak: 
and as he did himfelf too, before he was 
better inftruded in this Art by the moft 
flcilful Majiers\ forcing his Voice often up 
to the harjheft Accents and moft obfireperoui 
Heights. For, over and above the Inde- 
cency and Ungenteelnefs of Clamour and 
Noife^ it very readily brings the Throat 
of the Speaker to a Hoarjenefs^ and the Ears 
of the Hearer to an Averjion. To fink 
the Voice like wife, on the contrary, into the 
lofvefi Bafcy and keep it always in the fame 
TonCj would be to mutter rather than to 
fpeak \ and it would make a very filent 
Mjeeting^ where a N4an could not be heard 
at all, or be heard but by a very few Peo- 
ple, and the reft of the Auditors might 
go away as they c^je, not one Word the 
wifer for him. Marti anus Capel/a is 
mightly miftaken in this Point, or elfe he 
explains himfeU very ill, when he fays, 
that the Orator ought to fet his Voice to 
the beft of his Ear, by reading to himfelf 
in private, before he pleads in pubiick ; 
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and to begin it rather with a low Murmur 
than a /^«^ Ndfi in his Chamber^ that he 
may be able to fpeak with the fame Voice 
mid the fsmt Tone in Court: For how 
could A^ be beard in a ^r^/?/ Ajfemblyy I 
would fain know, with a /^te; murmuring 
Voice ? There's no Confort or Mufick with- 
out keeping a ikfe^w betwixt /?i^i& and /^>«;, 
jMuttering and making a iVi?//^. 

Secondly y For the Vehemence oi th^ Voice^ 
in the next Place, a Man muft not 
' force it upon every turn to the lafi Extre- 
mity : For he would not be able to hold 
k long up to this Violence^ till it would 
fail him all of a fudden, like the Strings 
of a Mufical Injirument^ that break when 
they are wound up a Pin too high. In 
this Cafe, he would either have the fame 
Fortune with Adrian the Phoenician^ that 
Philoftratus fpeaks of, who luiftred him- 
felt to be traniported into fuch a tragical 
Fit of fpeakingy that he loft his Voice in a 
Moment ; and was forced either to hold 
his Tongue^ or to rnourn it out fo faiitt or 
&w, that People could hardly hear him, 
and much lefs underftand what he faid: 
Or elfe, he would run the Rijk of Zcftmus^ 
the Freeman o\ Pliny ^junior \ who having 
overftrained himfelt with the Violence of 
his Rehearfals^ vomited Blood upon it : 
fo that his Majler was forced to forbid 
him that Exercife for fome Tirne^ and 

made 
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made him take a fliort ^our into Egypt for 
the Recovery of his Health. The Coun- 
try, Retire" ment, and good Air, fet him 
quickly to rights; but, upon his Return^ 
he fell a Rsbearfing again with the fame 
Vehemence^ and relapfed into the fame In^ 
dijpofition and Hanger^ worle than ever. 

A Man of a 'Uoeak Conftituiion, and in 
Tears efpcrcially, ought to beware of this 
Intemperance^ for fear of failing into King 
Attalus'% Misfortune : He made a Speeds 
once at 'IhebeSy in a publick Affembly \ and 
being tranfported upon it into an A3ion 
too violent for his Crazinefs and old Age, 
he was ftruck fpeecblefs all on a fuddcn, . 
without the leaft Motion or Appearance of 
Ufe in him ; fo that he was forced to be 
carried home to his Lodging : But, a little 
while after, he was conduced from thence 
to his Palace at Pergamus^ and there he 
died. On the other Hand, an Orator 
ought not to be too remifs neither in liis 
Aiiionj nor too mild-fpoken : For fuch a 
foft Rcfolution of the ^w^ argues an in- 
firmity, and too much Mildnejs dcrftrqys 
the Energy and Forct- of a Speech ; becaufe 
a difpajjionate Difcourfe raifcs no Body's 
Mffetliom a Fitch above common Story and 
oroinary "Tattle, 

Thirdly^ As to the Swiftnefs and Volu-- 
hility of the Orator^s Votce^ he ought to 
moderate it in fuch a.Manner as to avoid 

all 
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all Precipitation y the Vice of Hateriusi 
which made nuguftus fay once in RaiUerj^ 
7 here muft be a Spoke put i//^«rHatfrius*j 
Speech : comparing his Difcourfe, for its 
Rapidity 9 to a Flying coach upon the De- 
fcent ot fome deep Hilt or other : We put 
Spokes in \x% Wheels then, tor fear of run- 
ning down too faft, and of tumbling or 
overturning upon us. This was Serapton*% 
weak Side alio, of whom Lucdius wrote 
thus to Seneca^ that he fpoke exceeding 
faft: and thicks one Word upon the Ntck 
of another; infomuch that one fingle 
Tongue lcem*d infufficienc to exprefs the 
vaft Multitude and Hurry of his Though ts-^ 
fo much did the Fruit fulnejs of his Fancy- 
precipitate his Pronunciation. But this is a 
vicious Way of Speaking in ftveral refpeAs : 
For fuch an extravagant VolubiUty is ei-« 
ther the Fault of a School-boy^ that^ to 
fhew you hoW perftft he has conned his 
Lejfon^ gabbles it off as faft as his Tongue can 
go in a Hurry ; or, the Faculty oi^LMoun^ 
tebank Do£ior^ that would draw a Crowd 
about his Stage by rapid Clack and NoU' 
fenfe: Not the Bufihe& of a Man of Ho- 
ncurox Eloquence ^th^t addrefleshimfelt up- 
on a grave, lolemn, and noble Subjeft. It 
is as ungenteel for a Gentleman to tranfport 
himlelt into fuch a Rant of Jabbering in 
his Difcourfe, as to run himfelt out of 
Breath about the Streets > which is only fit 
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for Footmen and Fools. A Man of Senje 
and Breeding /peaks no fafter than he walks^ 
and minds his fFords as well as his Sieps ; 
keeping an even Pace both in the one and 
the other \ as Seneca fays, 3«//k did in his 
Orations. But however, a Man that la- 
bours under this Vice of Jabbering in his 
Speecby will perhaps be admired yet by 
fome or other for his F/«^ry: For, as St 
Jerom obferves, after St Gregory Nazian- 
zenj his Alajier^ there is nothing fo eafy 
as for an ignorant Fellow to make himfelf 
popular^ and to win the Efteem ot the 
Mob^ by a Rally of Words ^ and ^jabbering 
Volubility of the tongue. But then, all the 
vulgar Reputation he'll get by it, will not 
laft him long*, and the Charafter will not 
wear out his Life: for his Fluency of 
fpeaking will neither do any Honour to 
his Writings^ nor to his Memory : So that, 
when either he comes to write or to die^ 
the Credit of it is quite loft for ever. For 
the Purpofe, Tacitus fays of Haterius a- 
bove mentioned, that " He was famous- 
♦* for Eloquence in his Life-time ; but the 
•* PVorks he left behind him had not the 
** fame Approbation and Applaufc : and as 
** he fliew'd moi'e of Fire than of Study^ 
*• and- more of Fluency than of Art ; fo 
" that Fire was extinguifli'd with him, 
** and never out-liv'd his Speeches^ nor 
** paflcd into his Writings: Whereas the 
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^^ Labours and Meditations of other Men, 
" kt-ep up the fame Spirit ftill after their 
" Deaths and preferve their Memories for 
<c ever." 

This Vice is not only very unbecoming 
an Orator tiihtr preaching or pleadings but 
it is alfo very prejudicial to the main End 
he ought to propofe to himfelf^ of perfua- 
ding others \ for how fhould he convince 
his Hearers^ if he do not give them-TVw^ 
to think, or Leave to confidcr his Reafons» 
and weigh his Arguments? How (hould 
a Judge be able to keep up with a Lawyer 
that talks as if he were riding Poji ; or 
what better can he be for fuch a precipi* 
fated Flea ? How ftiould People ever re- 
member one Rcafon in Twenty, that are 
hurled upon their Ears at this rate, like 
Flajhes of Lightning upon \\n:\r Eyes\ at 
bow (hould they be convinced at laft of 
the Truth and Jujiice of the Caufe by Jai-' 
bering ? 

' This extraordinary Volubility of the 
Tongue^ without any Paufe, is a great Dif- 
advantage- alfo to the Speaker himfelfy as 
well as an Injuftice to the Hearer ; for it 
does not fo much as give the Auditors 
Letfure to obfcrve the Diftinftion of his 
Periods^ and the fine Cadences that illu- 
ftrate the Speech with fo much Grace and 
Ornament : Not to fay, that there is no-' 
thing, over and above, fo hurtful to the 
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LuJtgs^ as to fpeak with Violence znd Pre^ 
cipitation^ without any Intcrmiflion, or 
ever drawing Breath for it; infomuch 
that It has call many Perlbns into deep Con^ 
fumpttons^ and coft fome ot tiitm their 
Lives too. But when I precaution a Man a- 
gainft this Extreme^ I do not mean that he 
fhould throw himfclf upon the olher\ and 
when 1 find Fault with him for running loo 
fali^ I am notprefently to be underftood as 
if I would have him walk like 2ijick Man 
juft come out of a lingering Difeafe, that 
can hardly draw his Legs atter him. All 
I would be at in the Matter is this^ that 
the Orator'* s 'Tongue fliould be agree- 
able to the Ears ot his Auditors \ without 
either running f after than they can follow, 
or drawling out his W ords Jlower than they 
can have the Patience to attend : Vinicius^s 
great Failing; of vfYiom A fellius faid, that 
he fpoke always upon the Delay^ by the 
lowed Snatches^ Paufesy and Intervals: 
and Ge?ninus Varus^ that he wondered 
how he managed his Eloquence to any 
Credit or Account ; for he could not fpeak 
• three Words together without Intermijfton. 
There's no Manntrof i^leafure in hearing 
a Man drawl out his Words fo, one after 
another, that one might very well bid 
him fpeak^ or hold his Tongue. His Speech 
muft be more fluent before it be good for 
any Thing j but then it ought to flow Hke 
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the gliding Stream^ and not as a rapid Tor^ 
rent. 

I have likewife added, that our Speech 
ought to have the Grace of Variety ; be- 
caufc the Medium of the Voice I mention 
does not conlift in an indivijible Pointy but 
admits of a certain Latitude and certain 
Degrees. For, as to the Higbnefs or Low- 
nefs of the Voice^ there are five or fix Tones 
between the higheft and the loweft: So 
that the Orator^ although he avoid both 
Extremes which I condemn, and keep up 
to a difcreet Meafure^ may find Time 
enough to vary his Voice betwixt the 
Excefs and the DefeSi of it, by turning 
thefe five or fix Notes to a juft Harmony. 
As for the Violence or the Softnefs of it, 
in the next Place, his Bufinefs will be to 
govern it with fuch a Moderation^ that 
although he neither force it to the utmofi 
Extremity of Violence, that he either hurts 
Nature or oflPcnds the Ear^ on the one 
Hand ; nor makes it languifli to the laft 
Degrees of Softnefs or Effeminacy ^2Lnd droop 
into Contempt, on the other : he may yet 
give his Pronunciation more or lefs Vebe- 
tnence znA Mildnefs^ at Difcretion ; as the 
different Circumftances of his Subjeft, or 
the Qualities ot his Speech^ (hall require. 
And as to the Swiftnefs or Slownefs of it at 
laft, though the Orator avoid an extraor- 
dinary Dulnefs in Jpeaking^ on this Side, 
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ell as an extravagant Precipitation on 
'he may never the lefs fptzkf after or 
T upon Occafion, according to the 
of his Judgment; and be as quick^ 
fk and /mart ^morc or lefs, as he pleafes, 
io but anfwer the SubjeSl and Paffions 
is Difcourfe. 
lowever, let him take this Hint along 

him into the Bargain ; that whenever 
uis a-mind to vary his Foice^ upon a 
of Difcourfe, he muft not do it over 
fyy and with too remarkable a Diftinc- 

of this from that ; but with all the 
lefsj Courtlinefsy and Moderation imagi- 
5. I take Notice of this Vice by the 

becaufe I have feen many a great 
I run foul upon it -, for, when they 
e to vary their Voice j they did it fo 

grofly, all on thefudden^ like a Thun- 
lap^ and with fo palpable a Change^ 
it at once furprized and difplealed all 
• Auditors: Befides, that they who 
d them out of Sights thought it was 

other Perfon fpeaking to them ; the 
e was fo different^ and the Variation fo 
Hous. But in fhort, this Vice is to be 
ded for its fulfome Indecency and Pre- 
ation. 
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c H A P. vn. 

IPartkuhr -Rules fir the Variation 
of the Voice ; and^ fi^ft^ ^^'^ ^^ 
yaiy // according to the Subjefts* 

IT is not enough for the Orator to know 
that it is his Bulinels to vary hisVoici 
the foeft he can« to make his Sj^ecb the 
tnort^ceptable and agreeable to his Hearers i 
nor fufficient neither to praftife it in gene- 
ral only : but he muft have particular 
Rules alfo for all the -Ci^i^^^^j and Varia" 
tions of the t^oice^ that are neceffary to {^ 
off his Difcourfe with a taking Air of Elo- 
cution, according to the Quality of the 
Subjects he treats of ; the Nature of the 
Paffions he would fhew in himfelfy or raife 
in others ; the feveral Pacts of his T^f- 
courfe •, the different Figures he makes Ufc 
of ; and the Variety of his Words and his 
Phrafe, 

To begin then with the SubjeSs of JMf- 
jcour/e which the Orator may chance to fall 
Ajpon : There arc feveral forts of them ; 
as Things natural^ the good or evil Aliions 
x)f Men •, the happy or unhappy Events of 
Life : and thefc Things being all of a 
»very different Nature^ ought-to be fpoken 
with a quite different Accent and Air. If 
you Jiave Ojccafioii fo fpoak of naturjd 

Things 
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Things^ with an Intention only to make 
your Hearers underftand you, and no 
more ; there's no need of any great He/if 
cr 'Motion upon the Matter, but a clean 
and a diftinll Voice will do it : becaufe 
your Bufinefs here is not to move the 
fVill and Affeltions^ fo much as to inform 
the Underftanding :■ But if your Defign be 
to make them admire the fFonders^ ^ his 
Bounty^ of his Wifdom^ and of his Power 
that created them, you mull then do it 
with a gra^e Voice ^ and a Tione of Admtra" 
tion. 

If our Difcourfe falls upon the AEtions 
of Man^ either jufi and honejf^ that we 
would have our Auditors value as much 
as we eftee'm them ourfelves, by the Way 
of Panegyrick and Commendation ; or un- 
Jwfi and infamous^ that we have a-mind to 
make them abhor as much as we abhor 
them our/elves^ by the Way of InveSlive or 
Philippick: we muft then adjuft our Voice 
to the ^ality of the one and the other ; 
cxprcfling the Juft and Honeji with a/«//, 
bfty^ and noble Accent^ with a Tone of Sa- 
tisfadion, Honour, and Efteem -, but pro- 
nouncing upon the Unjuft and Infamous 
,with 2Ljlrong^ violent^ and pajfionate VoicOj 
as well as with a Tim^ of Anger, Difgrace, 
and Detieftation. 

If it be upon the Events of human Life ; 
fmiie are fortunate and others unfortunate : 

G 2 fo 
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fo that the Orator mull then alfo vary his 
Foice according to this Difference ; fpcak- • 
ing of the Fortunate^ as in Congratulatories^ 
with a brisk smd ?Lchearful Air -^ and of the 
Unfortunate^ on the contrary, as in Fune-' 
ralOrations, with fad and mournful Accents: 
for Mirth beft anfwers the Charafter of 
goodFortunCj and M<7^», the Story of Dif 
appointment and JfUBion : The one is the 
Subjcft of Gaiety and Good-humour, and 
the other ot Melancholy and Morofenefs. 
. I have one Obfervation more yet to 
make upon all thefe SubjeSts^ and that is 
this : As for natural Things^ they are not 
all alfki \ fome are more conixderable than 
others, for their Grandeur^ their Beauty^ 
and their Lujlre ; as the Heavens are far 
more noble than the Earthy and the Swi 
and Stars are far more illuftrious than 
Herbs and InjeSs : and therefore they arc 
not to be fpoken with the fame Voice ; not 
let forth with an equal Gallantry, State, and 
Magnificence, of Pronunciation. 

As to the Actions and Events of human 
Life, good or badi happy or unhappy^ they 
are not all of the fame Size and Import \ 
and becaufe a great Crime ^ or an extraor^ 
dinary Cruelty^ is of worfe Confequence than 
a -common venial Peccadillo \ becaufe the 
Intereft of Honour and of Life is of greater 
Concern than the Intereft of Money ; the .* 
noble Exploits of a brave Conqueror ^ than . 

tha 
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the vulgar A<5tions of ^Captain oftbeM^h ; 
the Safety oi* the Dcftruftion of a whole 
Kingdom J than the Profit or Difadvantage 
of a private Per/en : they alfo require a 
quite different Eleeutiony according to the 
Diverfity ot the Suljelf ; fome of them a 
far more vehement Accent and pafftonate 
Pronunciation than others : For it would 
be ridiculous to fpeak common and ordinary 
Things, that happen every Day, with a 
tragical Concern, or a Tone of Admiration; 
and as abfurd, on the other Hand, to Ipeak 
of great Affairs, and Matters of extraor- 
dinary Moment, with a /<?te;, unconcerned^ 
and familiar Voice. 



to 
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Ho7t/ to vary /^ Voice according 

the Passions. 

THoTe OhjeSts I have juft now men- 
tioned, being well weighed and 
imprinted in your Imagination, wiM give 
you fuch Ideas as are able to raife in your 
own Bread the Paffi^ns of Joy or of Sor- 
rm»^ of Fear or of Boldnefs^ of Anger or 
of Onnpajfion, of Efteem or of Contempt ; 
Ufd if they be well reprefented and pro- 
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nounccd with ih^Variety which they ought 
to be, they will move the very fame Af- 
feSions alfo in your Hearers. The Orator 
muft, therefore, firftconfider the Thing he 
is to ipeak of with Care, and carry a deep. 
Impreffion of it in his A&W, before he be 
either fcnfibly touched with it himfelf^ or 
able to move others upon it with a more 
efiedual Sympathy. As, the Lawyerx>\x^t 
to be well inftruded before- hand in the 
Caufe he is to pleads to be thoroughly fa.- 
tisfied of his Client^s Rights to engage 
himfelf in his Bufinefs with Concern^ to be 
moved with his ASsfortunes^ Sind to.be La 
fome Indignation at the Wrong done him 
as well as at the Malice and Vexation of 
his Adverfaries^ if he would convince the 
Judges either of his own Integrity, or the 
Juftice of his Caufe, and ftrikc their Judg- 
ments with this fame Pajfions^ which they 
perceive in him for his Client. The Di- 
vine ought, firft, to frame in his Mind the 
beft Conceptions he can of the Majefty of 
God^ of the Truth of his DoSlrines^ and of 
the Juftice of his Commands: He muft 
have a true Love for Virtue^ a real Ha- 
tred for Vice^ z, great Tendemefs for the 
Poor he recommends to the Charity of the 
Rich^ and be enfiamed with an ardent 
Defire for the Salvation of all his Hear^rs^ 
And being fo fenfibly touched before- 
hand upon the main Point, he will then 

cafily 
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caTily Ihew the inward Motion and Con- 
cern of his Soui by his Pronunciation \ and 
by adjufting his Voice to. every one of thofe 
Pajfions that may affedt the Hearts of 
People with. Regard and Companion : For 
the String founds as it is touched ; if it be. 
fpftfy touched, it entertains the Ear with a 
foft Sound \ if ftrangfyy it gives you. a 
ftrong and a fmart one. 'Tis the fame ia 
Speaking as in Muficky Words for the 
Euphony of the one, and.JV(?/^j for the 
Harmony of the other. If your Speech 
proceeds from a violent Pajfion^ it pro- 
duces a violent Pronunciation ; if it comes 
from a peaceable and ^^i^//^ Thought j the 
Pronunciation again is as peaceable^ gentle^ 
and ^tf/w ; So that the Orator would do 
well to adjuft every y^?*^ and Accent of 
his i^ievV^ to each Paffton that affli^s or 
overjoys him, which he would raife in 
others to a Degree of Sympathy. 

He will (hew his L^i;^ beft by a y^, a 
^^, and a charming Voice •, and his Hatred^ 
on the contrary, by a ^/ir/, yi///^^, and 
fevere one : He willdifcover his Joy well 
with a /<£//, flowing^ and ^ijit i^i?/V^ ; and 
his Gr/V/i on the other Side, with a duli^ 
languijbingj and y<ii Moan : not without 
breaking off abruptly fometimes with a 
Sob J and fetching up a 5/fi> or a Gr^tfn 
from the Heart. His Fear will be bcft 
demonftrated by a trembling and Jtammer^ 

ing 
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tng Voici^ fomewhat inclining to Uncer* 
tainty and Apprehen(ion« His Conjidince^ 
on the contrary, will be eafily difcovcrM 
by a hud and a ftrong Foice^ always keep- 
ing up to B decent Boldnefs and a daring 
Conftahcy . And he cannot give his Hearers «r 
tt) underftand his Jnger better, than by a 
Jharpy impeinous^ and violent Void j by ta- 
king his Breath often, and fpeaking Jhort 
upon the Pajfion. So^ when Geta fays in 
snr^ff*sADELPHi, " Oh Mistortune and 
** Mifcry \ lam fo tranfported with^^«^, 
^ that Tm almoft out of my Wits, The 
•* Thing of the World I defire mofl*, would 
•' be to encounter the wholeFamily of that 
** Wretch /r§^ and fajting^ and to fpit 
•* the Fire of my Paffion in their Faces 
•* while it burns for Revenge. I would 
•* be fatisfied, if I could' but be revenged 
•* of them out of hand. I would ham- 
•' per them fufficiently. I would firft fend 
•* the old Rogue*s Soul to the Shades of 
•* Darknefs, for begetting fuch a Monfter 
•' of a Vtllmn\ and forSyri^^, the Author 
•* and Abettor of all this Mifchief and 
*♦ Difappcrintment, Ob how Td tear him 
•* in a thoufand Pieces ! Pd fnatch him 
•« him up by- the Waift, tofs him into the 
** Air, and dalh his Brains out in the Fall 
" againft the Stones in the Street^ for the 
•* Scavenger. Td puUout jSfcbine/^ycs 
^^ for him, make him dance upon ^^^^i^ 
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** Ropey and leap at his own Deftniftionrr 
** And as for the reft of that treacherous 
** Gang, rd maul them fo ; take them by 
^ the Nofes ; fend them a- packing to the 
" Devil*s Arfe-a-peak ; kick them about, 
" knock them down, and trample oathem; 
•* fet my Foot upon their Necks, and fa- 
** crifice them to my Fury.** He muft 
needs /peak thofe Words with an elevated 
Tone, an enraged Voice^ and the Accents of 
of a Man all on Fire, and in a Fury next 
to Diftradion. And when he fays again, 
upon meeting his Miftrefs there, in the 
Crijis of his Pafllon, " Madam^ Alas J 
*' We are, we are all undone. There's no 
" Remedy. jEfihines has now forfaken 
** us. He's fallen in Love with another 
•' Lady : And he makes no Secret of it 
«' neither. He carries on his Amour in 
*' the Face of the World, and boafts of 
** the Intrigue.'^^ It is plain by Softrata^ 
Expreflions, inferted there between thofe 
fliort Sentences, that the ASor fpoke put* 
fing and blowings and took his breath at 
every Period ; as if his Paffion had choak'd 
up his Pronunciation^ and he could not ut- 
ter more Words together for Vexation and 
Choler. 

If the Orator be moved with Compaffion^ 
which he would influence upon others, he 
muft exprefs himfelf with a very foft, fub^ 
fniffivey^ pitiful Voice. So, when Cicjero 
. . con- 
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condudes hb Speech for ^ntius^ in &is 
Manner^ ^^ ^niius hatb left no Stone 
^* uoeurrv'dy £rf J ; he has tried all t be Ways 
^ and Means in the World that are jufl 
^ and hoDcfl ; but hecoold never yet find 
*^ a^ Pr^ar thdt Would fo much as give 
^^ him Leave to make his Demands ^ nor 
•* a Friend of Nevids^ fo far as to grant 
•* him the Favour of his jEj»* to his Com- 
*^ plaints. He has often caft himfelf at 
** their Feet. He has pray'd them over 
^^ and over» by all that's iacred and iolemn^ 
** either to do him Juftice, and proceed 
^ againtl him according to Law, w at 
•* leaft to preferve him his Honour, if they 
«« did confifcate his Efiate. He has not 
** denied himfelf to the angrieft Frowni 
** of his Enenr/ -, but borne his Difcoua- 
** tenance with Refignation and Patience. 
•* He has kifs*d the Hand that threatened 
*• him the Blow. He has endeavoured to 
♦• mollify the Hardneis of his Heart, by 
^* all that might work upon the IncUna- 
^^ tions of obftinate Men. He has adjuc'd 
« him, by the Aflies of his Brother^ by the 
* • dear Name of Father, by the paflionate 
♦* Tendemefs of his poor IVife and ChiU 
** dren, by the Iacred Obligation of their 
** Affinity and Friendjhipy to take Pity of 
^ him ; to have Compa(fion> on his Age^ 
** if he had no Regard to his Fortune. If 
^ Siuintius coukl not move him to Mergy^ 
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^* the Name of Man at leaft was in his 
«< good Graces ; and Hamanky might in* 
-** duce him to amdeicend to an Agree* 
^^ meat, where he infifted upon nothing 
^* but Honour ; quitted aJl other Preten- 
^ (ions at his Enemy's Dilcrecion, and 
** gave up every Thing etfe but Integrity, 
** to his Courtefy. In fine, SirSj ^uinsius 
being turn'd.out of Doors by his Kinf- 
mauy reje6ted by thofe whom he ad« 
*^* drefs'd with Tears, brow-beaten and 
terrify'd by his Judges \ he has nothing 
" more left now to rely on but your Ju- 
iHce and Humanity, Aquilius^ for his 
good Deliverance-: And therefore he 
** throws himfclf upon your Judgment-; 
^* and puts his Honour, his Eftate, his 
** Life, and all, into your Hands. You 
♦* are the Umpire of his Innocence ; you 
** are the Arbitrator of his Fortune, his 
-** Hopes, and his Safety. After fo many 
♦« Trials and Troubles, both of Obloquy 
^* and Scandal, he appeals at laft to your 
** Juftice and Decifion of the Matter ; 
*' not in the Quality of an old Offender, 
•' or a notorious Malefaftor ; but in the 
*' Circumftances ot an injur 'd Wretch, a 
^* miferable Objeft, and an innocent Per- 
^* fon. 'Tis a hard Cafe, GentUmen^ he*s 
*' caft out of fuch.an Inheritance ; *tis hard 
" he's ovcr-power'd thus with Reproach, 
' ^ Calumny^ and Contempt, and forced to 

true- 
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♦« truckle under Wrong and Ig^ominy. 
<« He fees another Man put into PofTeflion 
<< of his pafemalEJiate and his own Right. 
^< He has a Daughter unmarried yet to 
•« provide for, and can make her no For- 
«« tune at all ; not a Farthing of a Por- 
•« tion to give her. In a Word, he's o|V 
** prcfsM on all Sides by Might and Mif- 
«* fortune ; and, after all thefe Grievances, 
«< he has done nothing yet unworthy of the 
<« Character of an . honeft Man : Where- 
*' fore he humbly befeeches you, Sir^ to 
*« grant him your Authority to be gone, 
^« and begs Leave to_ take that Reputa- 
^' tion away with him which he brought 
" hither ; after having liv'd a Life of 
** three/core Tears in the Approbation and 
^' Efteem of the World, without ever a 
" Blot in his Efcutcheon^ or the leaft Note 
^^ of Infamy in his Quality, Condu6t, and 
^' Charafter ; fo that he may not fee ei- 
^' ther his Enemies triumphing qv^r the 
^' Spoils of his Fortune, or Nevius infult- 
** ing upon the Ruins of his Honour ; 
*' that he may be allowed to carry off his 
*^ Glory with him to the Grave, and that 
^' the Credit and good Name he has got 
^' in his Life- time y and kept up to his old 
*' Age^ may be upon Record yet after his 
^' Deaths and live in the Mouths of Po- 
** fterity as well as in the Memoirs of 
;'' Fame.*' It is as clear as Day now, that 

the 
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the Orator was obliged to pronounce tbojk 
Words with the loweft Voice^ and the bum" 
bUft Accents of Subtniffion imaginable, as 
he was pleading before the Judges^ upon 
whom the All^ the Honour^ the EftatCy and 
the Life of Quintius depended. He muft 
needs have tarn'd his Voice, upon fuch 
^ones in Courts as he thought fitteft to in*- 
dine their JffeHionSj and fet Inclinaiion 
itfelf a-bend. He could not but fpeak 
with Paffion too : but then it was a Pajfton 
ot Tendernefs ; a Paffion of a Mind af- 
flidted and fenfibly touched with the Aff- 
fery and Opprejfton of his C//>»/, that he 
might move the fame P/Vy in the Bench* 
And there's no Doubt but they were M 
touch'd to the Quick too upon the hear^ 
ing of the Motion -, for 'tis impoffible that 
a Paffion^ fo tenderly reprefented, Ihould 
not melt tht Hearts of thofe People before 
whom it is pleaded^ into Sympathy and Com^ 
pajfwn. 

To this Purpofe, the fame Author a- 
gain, Tullyy in his Firft Tufculan ^ejlion^ 
fays, that when thefe Verfes^ out of one of 
the ancient Tragedians^, which reprefented 
a young Man dead, and unburied yet, rou- 
zing up the Earth in the Charadter of her 
Scn^ and invoking his Mother. 
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Mother^ awake J thy carelefs Reft defer ^ 
Think on thy Son^ and his poor Bones inter 
Before wild Birds ^ and Beafts for Prey that 

roar^ 
My fcatftr d Umis and mangled, Corffe de^ 
- , vour. 

When thefe Verfes^ I lay, are Ipoken with 
zdoleful and deplorable Voices they fill the 
whole Theatre with Grief and Melancholy : 
But for the Speaker to do this well, there 
are feveral Ways of foftening the Voice re- 
quired, according to the different S^ality 
of the Words he makes Ufe of, and the 
CharaSter of Things he treats of tn his Dif 
courfe.: However, 'tis far more eafy to be 
taught oflF the Lip in exprefs Language 
than in Writing. ' 

We come now to other Paffions of the 
Mind^ and oth^r Variations^ or Inflexions 
of the Voice^ and to (hew how our Orator 
Ihall acquit himfelf in the ASion "of them 
to the beft Advantage. If he would give 
his Audience a Character of fome travs 
Heroj and teftify his own Efieem of the 
Perfon^ he ftiould do it with a lofty and 
a magnificent Tom ; and his Voice muft be 
as noble as his Strains fy as when Tully fpeaks 
in his Oration for the Manilian LaWy after 
this Manner : " Now, there's none but a 
;*' Pompey in the World 3 who, by his im- 
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** mortal Exploits, hath out-done the 
" Glory of the Livings and the Memory 
of the Dead: Why do we doubt any 
longer, and delay giving him the Com- 
** miffion of all our Hopes ? For, in my 
Opinion, a great Captain ought to have 
thefe four eminent Qualities at com- 
*« mand. Military Difdpline, Virtue j Repu- 
** tation, and Fortune : But who was ever 
*' yet more knowing in the ^rt of making 
•' War than Pompey ? And who fo fit a 
^^ General as he^ that left his Play and his 
** Paflime at School^ in the mofl trouble- 
*' fbme Times, and went out againfl the 
** moft powerful Enemies, to learn the 
•' Bufinefs of Arms in his Father*^ Campy 
^ who was one of the moft famous War- 
** riors of the Age ? As be that has been 
** train*d up to Arms from his Cradle ; z 
*' Soldier and a Child at one and the fame 
" Time ; and has had the Command of 
*' Armies even in his Infancy ? He that 
*' has fought more Battles than others have 
*' Duels 'j put an End to more Wars than 
*' others have read ; conquered more Pro- 
*' vinces than others have attempted only 
•♦ in fVifl) ? He that has advanced himfelf 
" from his Youth-up to the Knowledge 
*' of military Difcipline by his own Con- 
^* duft, and not by other Men's Wifdom 
*' or Counfel ; by Triumphs, and not by 
** Misfortunes > whom ViSiory has flulh'd 
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" to an illuftrious Cbarafter, rather than 
*' Experience, Service, or Time ? He has 
" not lerv'd fo many Years, but he has 
*' made more Conquejis than Campaigns. 
*' In Ihort, is there any Danger and DifH- 
*' culcy he has not encountered •, or any 
*' Country, where the Fortune of the 
** Common-weahh has not exerdfed him to 
•* the Hazard of his Life for it ? In Jfrica 
*' beyond the ./f/pj, and in Spain^ againft 
*' ftrong Towns and warlike Kingdoms, 
** in Civil Wars^ in Wars with Slaves^ in 
" Servile and Sea Fight Si And now> 
*' what are fb many Wars that have all 
** been waged, carried on with Succeft, 
•' and happily concluded by Pompey^ but. 
** fo many Trials of his Skill, his Know- 
** ledge, and his Virtue ? What are fo 
*' many Enterprizes he has bravely ac- 
* * compliftied, and the Battles he has won, 
^ but Heralds of his Glory and his Va- 
•^ lour ? What are fo many Enemies he 
" has vanquifh*d and flain in thaField; 
** but eternal Monurmnts of his Courage 
" and Conduft ?'* Let a Man fpeak thojh . 
fine Words with a low and languijhing 
Voice^ and nothing can appear more colij 
fiat^ or infipid \ nothing more unworthy ei- 
ther of the Eloquence of Cicero^ or of the 
Honour of Pompey. But, on the other 
hand, let him pronounce them with a. 
noble Accent^ and animate them with a 

loftx^ 
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lofty Tone of the FoicSy anfwerable to their 
own Spirit and Magnificence ; and then 
they will appear in their proper Luftre^ 
quicken the Hearers with Admiration, and 
entertain as if they came from the Mouth 
of Tully himfeif yet fixteen Hundred 
Years and more after his Death. 

To pafs now from Adoration or Efteem 
to the contrary Extreme of it. "If the 
Orator would fhew the Contempt he has 
of a Man, and expofe him to his Auditors^ 
he muft do it with a fcornful Tone^ but 
without any Pafftonj Eagernefsy or Violence 
of the Voice ; as Cicero fpoke to Ccecilius^ . 
who pretended to be preferred before him 
for pleading in the Accufation of Verres. 
** But you, C^ciliusj pray what can you 
^' do? Where's your Capacity upon this 
*' mighty Pretenfion of yours ? When, 
♦* and upon what Affair, have you ever 
*' made any Trial of your Skill, or given 
^* any Proofs of your Parts and Sufficiency 
^' to Men of Senfe, and have not at- 
«' tempted at the fame Time upon your 
** own Weaknefs, and run the Hazard 
- •' both of your Reputation and Judg- 
•* ment ? Do you not confider the Diffi- 
** culty of managing the Caufe of the 
•* Common-wealth joi maintaining the Peace 
" of the Publick from Difgracc and Op- 
*' preflion, of unraveling tlie whole Life 
*' of a Man from the firll Breath of Bufi- 
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** ncfs, and not only of fetting it fortK mi> 
*' its proper Colours to the Underftand-^ 
*' ing of the Judgesy but of cxpofing it 
•• alio to the Eye of the whole World ; 
*' the Difficulty of defending the Safety 
** and Welfare ot Allus^ the Intercft of 
•• Provinces J the Power of Laws^ and the 
*• Authority of our Courts of Judicature ? 
** Take it from me, A'r, diis is^ the firft 
** Opportunity you have met with of 
** learning fomething from your Betters; 
^ You muft know there are a great many 
^« good Qualities a Man had need be en- 
•* dowedwith bimfelfj to accufe another \ 
^ tf you find one of them in yourfelf up- 
** on a ftrift Scrutiny, FU be bound to 
**-give up the Gaufe^ to you frankly, and 
^ quit the Charge of this Affair to your 
^Ambitio», tfr. Refledl upon your 
^ own- Confcience and Capacity ; weigh 
^the Matter w^ll, and confider who you 
^' are, and what you can do. Do you 
*' think you are able to affert the Tlnng 
** from Afperfion and Blunder ? And ir 
^' you fhould undertake to defend the 
^* Caufe of our Confederates^ the Ccnnmon 
** Good of a whole Country ^ the Rights of 
*' the Romans, the Liberties of the People^ 
^' the Authority of Law^, and the Obli- 
^' gation of Judgments s^d Decrees ; could 
*' you maintain fo many weighty Matters 
^^ and difficult Points in queftion^ as you 
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«* fhould do, either by the Strength of 
^ your V(nce^ the Faithfulnefs of your 
*« Memory^ the Jujiice of your ConduSf^ 
•* the Integrity of your Wifdom^ or the 
^^ Elegancy of your /if^/, &c ? No; you 
*' know nothing of that, not you : you 
«« never think of it; never inform your- 
^* felf, nor take the Pains to be made 
** wifer than you are in your own Con- 
^ ceit and Pretenfions. If you can but 
•* ileal out of fome old Harangue or 
** others an / befeecb thee good and great 
•♦ Jupiter, and, F could have wijh^di Sirs^ 
" //// had beenpoffibley or fome fuch for- 
** mal Expreflion for a Preamble^ and 
•* have Time enough to cpn it by Heart 
•* for your own, you are well enough you 
*' think ; you are ready for the Bar^ and 
•* fincJy fisrnifhed for a favourable Hear-^ 
•* ing ; and yet, if no Soul were to appear 
** againft you in Court now, I dare fay 
'* that you could never ftate this Contro- 
^^ verfy fairly for a Decifion, nor acquit 
** yourfelf of the Caufe with Honour of 
•* Succcfs, But do you not remember 
«* now, that you would have the moft 
** eloquent Adversary living to encoun- 
** ter, be obliged to fight him at all Wca- 
** pons, and to plead againft him with all 
** the Power of our Profeffion ? He would 
^* baffle you to- your Head elfe with Art, 
^ Argument, and Reafoo, ^c. But you^ 
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•^ Cacilius ! methinks, I fee how he would 
** play upon you ; how he would banter 
•* you out of your little Scnfe at every 
•* Turn ; how he would confound you 
*' upon Matter of Faft ; confute you up- 
" on the Merit of the Caufe^ and laugh 
** at you upon the main Point, when he 
** had done. O poor Mortal ! "What 
*' Blunders you would commit ! In what 
** a Pother and Ferment, in what Difor- 
*« der and Confufion, in what Shame and 
*' Ridicule, would you be engaged ! How 
" much in the Dark you would be ! you 
" that are none of the wifeft of Politicians^ 
•' nor the moft accompli/h^d-Gentleman in 
*' the World.''* This is a Difcourfe of 
Slight and Difdain ; and by lo contemp- 
tible a Charadter of Ccscilius^ he endea- 
voured to perfuade People that the poor 
Man did not defcrve the Office he fet up 
for J and he gain*d his Point too, dif- 
graced his Pretenfions, and difappointed 
his Hope. But if he had fpoken with a 
poffionate Voice^ and Ihewed any great 
Concern or Indignation in the Matter, he 
had palpably contradid:ed his Defign : For 
then he had declared his Contempt of 
him only in fFord ; but in Deed^ thought 
him worthy of his Jnger and Rhetoricky 
and encountered the Utile Creature with 
all his Might J as if he had been fome 
^onjiderabk Enemy. The prudent Orator 

wiil 
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will be fure to avoid this Error, when 
ever he would treat a Man with Scorn and 
Deri/ion^ or fool any ridiculous Argument 
of his Adverfary z For he would be laugh- 
ed at himfelf^ if he Ihould aniwer diduit 
Reafon with Heat^ and plead in a Paffion 
againft that which deferves only to be 
ianter'd ; if he fhould put himfelf upon 
the laft Effort of his Voice and his Elo- 
quence for a Trifle^ againft filly People 
and infigniBcant Arguments ; as if he 
fliould make Ufe of a Hercules* s Club to 
vkill a Worm^ which is eafily trod to Pieces 
and cruflied und jr Foot. 

But if the Orator have a barbarous In* 
jujiice to complain of, that has been done, 
him by an Enemy, as Demojihenes did of 
t/bofe Abufes he had received at the Hands 
of ASdias- upon the Feaji of Saturn^ he 
mull fpeak in another Manner, and ex- 
prefs his Affli5lion and Grievance with an 
tlevated Tone^ proportioning the Vehemence 
and Pajfton of bis Voice to- the Cruelty of 
the Injury. And certainly he could not 
do it otherwife, without doing himfelf 
fVrong : For if he (hould fpeak it without 
any Heat or Concern, People would nei- 
ther believe the Cafe to be true, nor him- 
felf really aggrieved ; and all that he could 
fey then of the Indignity, would never 
avail him in CotP't before the Judges of his 
Complaint. This was the Rcalon Demoji- 
henes^ 
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benes reprimanded a Man once that came 
to him upon an AffauU and Battery^ and 
defired hum to plead his Caufe for him ; 
telling him the plain Truth of the Matter 
with a great deal of Simplicity^ and fliew- 
ing no Manner of Concern or Vexation by 
his Voice. Why, fays the Counfellor, / 
cannot believe what you tell me.. But ano- 
ther Man having told him the fame Story 
over again in a great Fajfion^ with a Spi- 
rit of Fury and Revenge for the Affront, 
Weill I believe you^ (fays he) now yoU' 
ipcak with the Accent and Zeal of a Man 
that has been ajfaulted and drubbed. And 
this was to fhcw him with what Tone of 
the Voice he ought to fpeak upon 0^ 
frejfion and Injury,^ either to be believed, 
^r to make his Caufe good. 

Ciceroy. in his Speech for Gallus^^ makes 
Ufe of this Argument againfl CallidiuSy 
who, as we mentioned before, had fpoken 
very coldly upon a moft important Affair 
of his own, and pleaded it without any 
Warmth and Emotion. " You, CallidiuSy 
*' if what you fay were not falfe,. would 
** you fpeak with that Air of Indifferency T 
" You that ufed to defend others with fo 
" much Vigour, and to affert them out 
" of Trouble and Danger with Zeal, 
" would you fo negleft your own Safety 
*' and Welfare? Where is the Griefs 
" where is the Fervency 5 where is the 
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^' Jffliilion of your Mind, that ufed to 
;** draw Cries and Complaints even from 
*' the Mouths of little Children, on the 
^ Behalf of your Clients ? 

One Word more upon this Subjeft of 
varying the Voice according to the Pqffions, 
*Tis plain, ^hen the Speaker comes to 
cool upon a violent Pajfion^ and to com- 
mand himfelf after a Tranfport^ that he 
ought to lower the Tone of his Voice^ and 
humble it, as Tully certainly did in his 
Oration for Celius^ where he fays, " But 
** I mufl: now return to the Crime ; altho* 
** the Grief that fenfibly afflids me in 
** fpeaking of fo great a Man, hath al- 
** ready very much weakened my Faculty 
_•* and Speech^ and almoft deprived me of 
** the Freedom of Thought." 

Befides, not to omit any thing that may 
contribute to the Advancement of fo ne- 
•cefTary a Work, as the feveral Injletfions 
of the Voice are in point of Speakings I 
muft add this. That the only Way to ac- 
•quire the Faculty of varying the Voice 
upon all kinds of SubjeSls^ as well as Paf- 
fums^ is to be often reading of Comedies^ 
Tragedies^ and Dialogues^ aloud, or fome 
other Difcourfes of Authors^ whofe Stile 
comes ncareft up to the Dramatick : For 
nothing can be more ferviceablc to the 
Improvement of Aifioft and Elocution. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

<y varying the Yoi ce. according to 
the Jf^erent Tarts of a Dijcourfe. 

TH E feveral Parts of a Speech muft 
needs be of a very different Nature \ 
and fb ought the Manner of Speaking to 
be as Afferent as the ^ality and Character 
of each P^r/ (hall require. 
. The Exordium ought to be fpoken with 
2iilow and fw^i^ ?^d?/V^ : For, to begin with 
Modejtyy is not only agreeable to the Au- 
ditorSj as it is a Virtue which ftiews how 
great an Efteem we have of them, and 
demonftrates the Refpeft we pay to their 
Prefence •, but a neceffary Salification 
alfo for the Orator^ to manage his Voice 
difcreetly, and to work it up by Degrees 
of Moderation to a higher Pitch of 
Warmth and Pajfion ; otherwife, he would 
. put himfelf out of Breath at firji Starts 
' tor want of good Conduft, and never be 
able again to recover himfelf genteely at 
the full Stretch of his Lungs, to fo much 
Moderation and Command of his Voice^ as 
would give the other Pzirts of his Speech 
a-greater Force than the Exordium^ where 
the Strefs of it lies more, and requires a 
more vehement Pronunciation. However, 
i do not.mean that he fliould begin fo low 

nd- 
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neither, as to be beard only by a very few 
People, juft under his Nofe ; but, on the 
contrary, I would have him /peak upy at 
firft, fo clear and diftinSt^ as to be heard 
without Difficulty or Trouble by every 
Man of his Auditors that would give him- 
felf the Liberty of attending* Let him 
fay what he will elfe, 'tis no more than a 
WalULeRure^ and a Difappointment to 
his Hearers \ for what fignifies the Fre* 
amble of a Speech^ when they can be never 
a Word the better for it ? I have heard a 
great Divine fail mightily in this Pointy 
and run foul upon that dull Vice in 
preaching. He began fo low at firft, that 
hardly a Dozen People of a great Congrega- 
tion could hear him -, but prefently up he 
lifts his Voice fo loudj chaffed his Accents to 
fuch an Excefs, and rung fuch a Peal in 
the Auditory^ that he both offended and 
aftoniftied their Ears wkh the Violence of 
the "Tranfport and Thunder, I am only 
for having the Exordium courteous, fofr, 
and eafy ; and to be fpoken with a lower 
Tone, or in a humbler Addrefs^ than the 
other Parts of a Difcourfe : But this Rule 
yet will admit of an Exception -, for there 
are fome Exordiums do not fall under it, 
which we may call unexpe£led or abrupt^ 
from a Term of Arty and the common 
ex abrupto of the Schools -, as that of 
Cicero is, in his Oration againft Cataline^ 

I ** How 
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^* How long will you, Cataline^ abufc 
*' our Patience ? How long fhall that 
*' Madnefs of jy^i^r' J impofe upon us, and 
•* falfely infult ? Whether will your un- 
*' governable Impudence carry you at 
" laft ?" And that of St John Chryfo-^ 
fiorrC^^ (if we may believe Socrates) in his 
Difcourfe againft the Emprefs Eudoxia ; 
who having got him deprived once, and 
perfecuted out of the Empire, was yet 
working, after his Return and Re-eftabli(b- 
ment, to have him baniflfd again in a Pet^ 
for a Sermon he preached againft a kind of 
Ball (he kept at the Confecration of her 
Image y or the Dances which were cele- 
brated before the Temple of St Sophia^. 
upon the Dedication of the Statue of that 
Princefs. The Words were thefe : Hc- 
rodias then is once again incenfed ; once 
again Jhe dances ; once again Jhe demands 
the Head of John in a Charger \ That 
Exordium of the Homily he made to the 
People of Antioch^ immediately after the 
demolifhing oi the Statues of the Emperor 
and Emprefs^ deceased, is alfo of this 
Quality and Latitude : What fhall I fay 
now ? How jhall Ifpeak ? This is a Time 
to weep, and not to fpeak ; to groan, and 
not to difcourfe -, to pray to God., and not 
to harangue the People. He has another 
of this kind too, in his Sermon to the 
iCJmftians of the fame Place, upon a Pa^ 

nick 
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nick Fear that had feized them in their 
AJfembly^ for want of being eftabliflied by 
a Heathen Governor. *' Truly I cannot 
" but commend the Care and ConduSf of 
*' your Governor^ (fays he) who, feeing 
*' the whole Town ia Gonjiemationy and 
*' all the Inhabitants ready to fly for it, is 
" come into this Place, has encouraged 
•* you with his Prefence, eftabliflied you by 
*' his Authority, and given you that Re- 
" folution and Hope which you had ut- 
*' terly loft : But for you here, I am co- 
*' vered with Confujion^ that after fa- 
" many excellent Sermons to teach you 
" better Things, you fliould yet want to 
*' be put in Heart, and confirmed by a 
*' Man out of the Pale of the Church. I 
** could have wifti'd that the Earth had 
open'd under me, and fwallow'd me 
up, when I heard him (peak to you ; 
** fometimes comforting you under the 
*' Apprehenfion, and fometimes blaming 
*' you, for taking fo groundlefs and im- 
•* pertinent a Fright, without any Shadow 
*' of Reafon, or Colour of Religion for 
" it. It was not fit for fuch a -M?» as 
hej among the Heathens., to tell you 
what you ought to do : But 'twas your 
" Bufinefs to be Doctors to the Infidels^ 
*' and to teach them their Duty. With 
*' what Eyes now fhall we behold them 
*' hereafter, with a Regard to Faith and 
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" Converfion, and keep in Counte- 
*' nance upon the Guilt of fo timerous 
*'_a Behaviour ! With what Tongue fhall 
*' we undertake to comfort or confirm 
" tbem under their Calamities^ having 
*' fhewn ourfelves more fearful than 
*' Hares -^ with fo much Impatience, Cba^ 
" ^n«, and Weaknefs upon this Occafion ! 
*' We are Me^y fay you : why, for that 
*' very Reafon, you ought not to be 
'* frightened with Bugbears^ nor bared 
*' with Sufpicions or Appearances of Per- 
" fecution ; becaufe you are Men and not 
*' Beajls, Beajis are afraid of every thing 
^' that flirs ; and the lead Noife common- 
^' ly alarms them, for want of Reafon to 
*' difpute the Fear, and keep off the Im- 
'' preffion : But j^« that have the Gift of 
*' Reafon ^nd Underftanding, how are 
*^ you funk into the hft Degree of Irrefo* 
*' hition and Cowardice /" Such Exor* 
diums as thefe, that begin abruptly^ and 
break forth on a fudden with a violent 
Pajfion^ are very rare ; and feldom found 
i)ut upon, extraordinary Occafions : But 
whenever we have occafion' to make Ufe 
of them, 'tis manifeft that they are to be 
fpoken with an elevated Voice j according 
to tht Pajfion^ either of Anger that trans- 
ports, or of Grief that afflicts, and obliges 
us to fet out fo .abruptly in owtDifcourfe. 

la. 
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In the next Place, the Orator need not 
put himfelf in a Paffion^ nor raife his Voice 
to any great Vehemence upon the Propo- 
Jition or Narration of his Spech \ for his 
Bufinefs in this Part is only to inform his 
Hearers^ or to inftruft his Judges^ and to 
give them a right Underftanding of the 
Matter in quejiion. So that 'tis enough 
here for the Pronunciation to be a Degree 
higher than that of the Exordium \ only 
he muft take Care all the while to be very 
articulate and diftinSl upon it, becaufe the 
Narration lays the Ground-work of the 
whole Difcourfe^ and contains the Virtue 
. of all thofe Reafons that are to be drawn 
from it ; and therefore it mightily im- 
ports and concerns him to have it well 
heard^ if he Would build well, or raife 
any great Arguments upon that Founda- 
tion. There muft needs be feme Diffe- 
• rence too, in the Manner of /peaking it, 
according to the different Quality of Ac^ 
tions and Events in the Relation : But 
this is not the proper Place yet for Vehe- 
mence and Contention of the Voice^ which 
muft be kept in Referve for a better Oc- 
cafion, and the following Parts of the 
Speech. 

As to the Confirmation^ which fets forth, 
the main Arguments of our Caufe^ and 
the Confutation^ which confifts in folving 
our Adverfaries OhjeStionSj there lies the 

I ^ greateji 
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greateft Sirefs of our Difcourfe^ and the- 
laft Effort of the Voice: For, as our Mind 
is moft mov*d there,, upon all the fine 
Figures of Speech^ we make Ufe of it in 
Rbelorick ; fo 'tis there alfo we ought to 
fpeak with the utmofi Force and Contention j 
and to vary, our Pronunciation over and 
above with Decency and good Grace* 

As for the Peroration j.. the Orator would 
do well to make a handfome little Paufe 
between this Part, and the former ^ and to 
begin it again. with a lower ^one and a 
different Jccent from the laft Cadence oi 
his Voice upon the Confutation \ after that 
he fhould break forth upon it with a 
huder Voice^ and purfue it with more 
Gaiety^ Magnificence and Triumph, of 
his. Pronunciation, \ upon an Affurance 
both of the Juftijce of his Cfiufe^ which ,he 
prefumes fufficienfljr made good^ and of 
the entire Satisfa&ion of his Hearers^ 
whom he fuppofes tuUy convinced of his 
Right and Integrity •, and,,at laft, he Ihould 
arrive at the ConclujSon of his Speech^ like 
a VeffelxhdX has been long (?i(/.at Sea, had 
a difficult Voyage on it, weatlier*d many 
dangerous Points and PaffageSy and comes, 
into Port full Sail^ with tlie greateft Ac- 
clamations of J^^ 2L\xdigood Cheer., 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

How to vary the Voice according to 
the Figures of Rhetorigk. 

AS Figures are the Lights of Speech^ 
that reader it moft agreeablt, both 
for Variety and good Grace ; every one 
of them carrying along with it a particular 
jdir^ Ornament J and Novelty : (o they are 
to be fpoken with a different Tone from the 
reft of the Difcourfe, upon an Exclamation. 
The very Name of that Figure fliews the 
Reafbn ; for nothing would appear fo fiat 
and ridiculous^ if it were not pronounced 
with a louder Voice^ and a more paffionate 
Accent than any other. As, for Example ; 
when Cicero^ in his Oration for Cluentius^ 
faid of Sajfta^ that had inveigled her Son- 
in-law to B,. Debauch^ got him. divorced 
from her own Daughter y and married him 
herfelf : *' Oh the incredible Wickednefs 
V of the Woman ! A Crime that had been 
** unheard of yet in the World, but for 
** this abominable Wretch ! Oh the ra- 
•' ging and ungovernable Luft of it ! Oh 
*' lafcivious and unparalell'd Impudence! 
** neither to ftand in awe of the Majefty 
•* of the Gods J nor to regard the Honour 
" of Men ! Not to tremble into an A ver- 
^ fion at the Approach of that very Night! 
^^ Not to blufh at the Light of thole v^ry 
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" nuptial Torches ! N6t to ftumble at the 
^ " Threihold of the Chamber, at the Sight 
*' of her Daughter's Bridal-bed ; and at 
** the Walls, that were fb many Witneffes 
" of the former Marriage !" If he had 
fpoken thofe IVords without any Eleva- 
tion of the Voice j had he not deprived 
them of all their Clat^ Ornament ^nA Force? 
And had he not better have faid then plain- 
ly^ without any more ado. She was a very 
lewdf la/civieuSy and impudent Woman^ to 
marry her Son-in-law \ in which Way of 
Speaking there would have been no Abfur- 
dity , and no Pajfion required ? Much better 
fure, than to pronounce thofe exclamatory 
Expreffions without Grace or Exclamation. 
The fame Way of [peaking muft be ufed 
too upon Forms of Swearing -, efpecially 
when there is Ibmething extraordinary in 
the Affair ; as that of DemoJtheneSy in his 
Oration for Cteftphony which has been fo 
much efteemed and admired by the Anci^ 
ents : " You have not failed in that Point, 
^* Gentlemen ; no, I fwear by thofe of our 
*^ Anceftors that generoufly maintain'd 
" the Fight at Plataa \ by thofe that 
*' fo bravely hazarded and won the 
" Battle of Marathon \ by thofe that 
" fought by Sea at Salamis ; by thofe 
" that were flain at Artemiftum ; and by 
*' all thofe oth^Y gallant Men that have de- 
*^ ferv'd to b^ interred in publick Monu- 

** ments 
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** ments with all the Glories of Honour^ 
•' Fortune, and Fame/' There is no 
Doubt but the Orator pronounced this 
Afleveration with a very elevated Hone^ and 
a great Contention of the Voice \ or elfe 
nothing would have chill'd the Pajftons 
more upon the hearing. 
. In a Profopopceia^ Nature herfclf Ihews 
lis, firft^ That the Orator ought to change 
his Voice^ to the End it may appear as if 
it were not he a-fpeakingy but fome other 
Perfon brought in^ by the by : And, fe^ 
concUyy That he mufl: vary it according to 
the Diverjity, Chara5ier^ and Bujinefs of 
the Perfons that he introduces^ and feigns 
a-fpeaking in this Difguife, For Inftance^ 
m thofe two Profopopmas^ which Cicers 
makes ufe of in his Oration for Celius y 
the one of the venerable old Man Appius, 
and the other of the young Rake Clod i us, 
a Debauchee ; who may not fee with halt 
an Eye, how differently they are to be fpo^ 
ken -, and how that ought to be grave and 
fevere^ but this loofe and effeminate^ ac- 
cording to the different Quahties ot the 
Perfons ? Read over the one and the other 
in the Speech itfel'f, and you will cafily 
judge of them for the Pronunciation. But 
if you would bring in- a Man talking with 
himfelf^ upon a Point of Deliberation, and 
arguing in his own Breaft what he fhould 
do in. the Matter, you muft manage it 

withL 
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with a law Voice^ and introduce him as if 
he was only fpeaking to himfelfy and with- 
in the Compafs of his own Ears^ with a 
Defign not to be overheard by any Body 
elfe. We have an Example of this in 
^ullf^ Oration for Cluentius^ where he fays 
of Stalenus^ *' When the poor perfidious 
** Wretch faw a round Sum of Money 
*' brought home to him, he began to think 
** of all the Ways and Means that Malice, 
*' Corruption, and Fraud, could invent; 
*' talking thus with himfilf^ If I ftiould let 
the reft of the Judges come in now for 
Snacks with me, what Ihould I get by 
the Bargain but Danger and Difgrace I 
^* Can I think of nothing to have this 
Oppianicus condemnM for it ? What 
then! Why, I'll try what can be 
** done, £s?r.'* And when Cicero lays a** 
gain, in his Speech for ^intius againft JVi- 
vius's Hard-heartedntis and Inhumanity C 
*' You have not asked Council okyourfelf. 
*' You have not confulted your own Con- 
** fcience and Honour. You have not 
*' recollefted upon the Queftion, fVbat 
** am I a-doing ? For two Hours that are 
** gone and paft, muft I ruin my Friend ? 
" For failing an Appointment, muft I un- 
** do him for ever?" The Orator mqft 
obferve here to pronounce thefe Words, 
Tou have not confulted your own Confcience 
and Honour ; you have not recolkSied your- 

Self 
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felf upon the ^ueftion^ with as loud a Voice 
as is commonly made ufe ot in an Afo^ 
Jirophe^ upon a fudden Diverfion of the 
Speech to a different Perlon ; but the fol- 
lowing Words muft be turn'd off with a 
low Voice^ as it were in a fecret Soliloquy^ 
or a private ReJte5fion. 

Upon an Apojirophe^ you ought to have 
a peculiar Regard both to tht Circumjiance 
of^the Per/an to whom you addrefs your 
Speech^ and to the De/ign you have of 
making Ufe of it ; fo that you may ad- 
juft the Tone of your Voice to the Turn of 
your Difcourfe, and the NeccJJity of the Ft- 
gure : For Example, frjl. When you 
Ipeak to inanimate Things^ you muft raife 
your Voice above an ordinary Pitch, or a 
common Tone^ as you would to People that 
are very thick of Hearing. And, without 
Doubt, Cicero himfelf fpoke with an ««- 
common Accent upon that fine Apoftrophe^ 
in his Speech tor Milo^ to this Purpofe: 
*' I call you to witnefs, you little Hills and 
*' Groves of Alba^ and you Altars alfo of 
^' the Albans^ that were orjce of the fame 
*' Religion and Antiquity with thofe of the 
*' Romans \ which ClodiuSy being hurried 
*' on with factilegious Madnefs and Am- 
*' bition, has now cut down and deftroyed, 
*' to lay the Foundation of all his curfed 
*' Praftices, and has prophanely buried 
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•' them under the Weight and Oppreffion 
*' of his own prodigious Buildings, £s?r.'* 

Secondly^ This holds alfo in an j4pO' 
ftropbe to Cod : For, as you raife your 
Voice to a proportionable Height when 
you would be heard afar off, and reach 
the utmoft Ear of your Audience : fo, 
when you fpeak to the great Divinity ^ that 
fits upon his Throne in Heaven above, you 
ought to do it in a higher Strain, and a 
loftier T'one of the Voice, than if you were 
only fpeaking to Men here on Earth, that 
are even as low as yourfelf, upon the fame 
Turf 2ind Level. And with this elevated 
Accent too, we muft read all thofe happy 
Turns and Apqftrophes, which we meet 
with in^ the Perorations of the firji Cata- 
Unary of the lafi Oration againft Verres^ 
and of Plinyh Panegyrick to Trajan. 

Upon a Dialogifm, or Conference, where 
two Perfons are brought in as it were dUt- 
loguing one another.; one of them moving 
the ^efiion, and the other making the 
Anfwer ; you nvuft change your Votce by 
Turns, as if two Men were really talking 
together. We have an Example of this 
in the Dialogifm whicfi Cicero makes ufe 
of in hh Or ation for Plai$cius ', where he 
firft perfonates Laterenfisipcaking for him- 
felf, and complaining againft the People 
for preferring Plancius before him to the 
Coniniiffion of Edile, and then brings . 
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in PlanciuSj as it were, anfwermg his Com-* 
^etitor\ ObjeSlions^ and juftifying the Elec* 
tion^ in a feign'd Conference betwixt the 
two Candidates for the Office. *' The People 
^^ have not judged right. But they have 
"*' judged. They ought not to have done fo. 
* ' JBut they have done it. / cannot endure it^ 
*' But many better Nfcn, of the wifeft and 
*' moftilluftrious Citizens, haveendured it 
*' before you, £s?r.'* And that Dialogifm in 
his Oration for Flaccus^ upon the Exami- 
nation of Afclepiades againft him^ is of the 
fameQuahty, and requires the fame Change 
of the Voice : " Let^s hear Sextilius, what 
** he has to fay. / have not brought hin^ 
" ^long wish mey fay you. Produce his 
*' Papers and Accounts then inCourt. I 
* ^ have not brought them neither. Where 
*' are your Brothers ? Let them appear 
'' at leaft. • / have not fubp^ena^d them hi^ 
*' ther for'JVitneJfes. Why then, fhaU 
*' we take tliat for a Crime, or good Evi- 
** dence, whatever Jfclepiades alone, a 
" Man of a notorious Charaftef, Ihall 
*' pleafc, forfooth, to charge upon us, 
«' without any Account, Credit, or Au- 
** thority?" Upon thefe Confer£nces and 
Rencounters^ we muft always obfcrve to 
pronounce the Anjbjer with a different Tone 
from the lafl: Cadence of the foregoing 
'.Quefiion and Objection. 

In the Figure called Epimone by the 

K . Greeks^ 
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tSreeks, and which we may call Infifiance^ 
whereby the Orator prefles his Adverfary 
•to a Pinch, and dwells upon it ; infifling 
ftill upon the fame Argument, and ex- 
preffing it home to him fcveral Ways, over 
and over, till he feems alhamed of it, and 
confounded at the Repetition : Here the 
Orator muft make iHe of a hryky prefftngj 
«nd infulting Voice^ where he lays the main 
Strefs of his Speech, and clinches it upon 
the Hearers. As when Tully fays in lus 
Oration for Ligariuj : ♦'What did you, 
' Tuberoy in the Battle of Pharfalia^ with 
' your Sword drawn there ? againft whofe 

* Breaft did you direft the Point of it ? 

* What was the Senfe of your Weapon, 

* the Defign of your Arms, the Intention 

* of your Appearance ? Where were 
' your Thoughts, your Wilhes, your 
' Defires, your Expedations ? What 

* meant thofe Eyes, that Zeal, that 
' Paffion, that Hand, that Weapon ? 
' But I urge the Thing too far upon him : 
^ The young Man is afliamed, and in 
' Confufion at the Conviftion ; PlI fay 
' no more.*' And fo likewife, when Craf- 

fits was a-pleading in Court againft the 
Jewd Debauchee^ Brutus, feeing the-Cory/^ 
of Junia^ the Old Matron and Mother of 
his Family, carried by at the lame Time 
in pubhck Pomp and Parade to her Grave, 
took occafion to fay thus to that diffolute 

£park : 
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sparky *' What do ^^« there, you loofe 
and lazy Brutus t What iVifWJ would" 
you have that venerable Defunif carry 
•* of you to your Father in- another 
** World ? What do you pretend (he 
fhould acquaint the illuftrioiis Dead 
witliall, whofe Images you fee borne be- 
** fore her Herfe ? What fhall fhc fay 
** to your Grandfathers^ aad eipecialiy ta 
" the famous Lucius Brutus,, whom the 
People are beholden to for afferting 
their Liberties, and freeing them fron> 
*^ the Government and' Tyranny of Kings!"* 
^* Upon what noble Study, upon what 
** glorious Defign, upon what Virtue 
•* mall fhe tell them you employ your 
Time ? Upon Improvement ef your E^ 
Jlate ? That is below your Chara6kcr^ 
" and do^s not become your Nobility i 
** But fuppofe it didy you have not a Foot 
** of Land left ; you have fpent it all in 
** Debauchery and Extravagance. Upon 
•• the Knowledge of the Law ? That would 
** be, to follow the Footfteps of your Fa^ 
•' ther indeed, and to inherit his Glories ; 
♦* but flie will fay, you have fold your 
^* Houfe, and not referv'd, among all the 
^^ Moveables^ fo much as your Father's 
*« Chair, out of which he Ipoke fo many 
** Oracles. Upon the Exercife of Anns ? 
<« But you never faw a Battle fought, fave 
*• only in Paper and Picture. Upon the 
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'* S/udy of Eloquence ? But you do no 
*' know the very Rudiments of Rhetorick 
** And if you iiave any Thing of a Voici 
*' or Faculty at Prattling^ you employ 
*' all to your own Difadvantage, and mak 
** a Trade of your foul Calumnies, an 
** bawdy Expreflions. Infiimous Creature 
** Dare you then bel\old the Day ? Dai 
^ you look upon this Aflembly ? Dar 
** you (hew your Head now in the Courts i 
** thtTown^ in the Bufinefs or Converfatio 
" of Men? Is not your Confcience ftruc 
*• with Horror ? Does it not fly in yoi 
" Face, when you call your Eyes upo 
" that dead Body there, and thofe Image 
'• which have not the leaft Hope left c 
•*^ finding, eitlier any Imitation of ther 
^ in your Manners, or any Place for ther 
** in that which was once your Houfe ?' 
This Figure^ that great Orator^ as Tul 
feys, did attend and enforce with a Pn 
nunciation wonderfully grave and preffm^ 
folemn and clinching. 

Upon a Parrhefia^ or the hold Figure < 
taking the Liberty to fay every Thing ¥ 
have a-mind to fay, let th? Danger be wh; 
it will, where there is any Confidence intl 
Gaufe^ or any Fear of lofing the Point, oi 
Voice muft be full and loud^ as upon the 
Words of *Tully in his Oration ^or Ligariu 
** O admirable Clemency ; worthy of ete 
" nal Praife, Honour and Memory .. G 

« ce\ 
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*^ cero has the Boldnefi now, before Cafar^ 
*• to confefs bimjelf guilty of a Crime^ for 
*^ which he cannot endure another fhould 
** be falfly arraigned j neither does he .fear 
** the private Refenttnents of his Judge 
•* for it. See how undaunted I am nQW,^ 
*^ upon the Confidence of your Goodnefs. 
•* See the great Lights of Generofity and 
*' Wifdoin that countehroce me from 
*• your Royal Afpedt. I will raife my 
•* Voice as loud as I c^, that all the People 
•* of Rome may hear me. The War be- 
^*^ ing begun, Sir, and almoft ended, I 
•* went over to your Enemy* s Camp before 
" the finifliing Stroke of it, upon my 
** own Choice^ and without any Compu!Jum'^^ 
The Voice muft be as round and as frank 
too, when th^ Lawyer is forced to plead 
ID private^ and /peaks Things that he 
would have the whole World hear ; as 
in thefe Words of ^.famous Counfellory 
ipoken fometime fince in the Parliament 
if Paris : ** This Audience will either 
•" deliver France from the upftart Mon- 
•• fters that are bred here to deftroy it \ 
*• or elfe,* if their cunning Policies ; if 
** their Tricks of Slight and Artifice 5 if 
** their Reports that are fpread abroad, 
•.* bear up and take ; I Hiy it aloud (They 
** have found out the Way to fhut up 
•* the Gates upon us •, but my Voice 
^* fhall ring to the jour Corners of the 

K 3 *' King- 
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^* Kingdom : and I will tranfmit it now 
. ** to Poftcrity, which will judge without 
•' Fear and Prejudice, who have been the 
** beft Frenchmen^ the trueft Subje6ls, and 
*• the mod defirous of leaving their Coun- 
** try a Liberty after them, like unto that 
•* which we have received from our jin- 
•• eeftors:) I fay it aloud then, and will* 
•• raife my T^oice to the utmoft Effort of 
** It, Jhey will do us more Mifchief yet 
" than ever they did, or we are aware of'* 
Where it is eafy to perceive with what 
Palfton and Height df Voice^ the Orator 
Ipoke thoie Words, and \iiyN\it prorKmn- 
ced bimfelf with the boldeji Elevation. 

Upon a Climaoc or a Gradation^ where 
the Difcourfe climbs up by feveral Claufes 
ot a Sentence to a Period or full Point; 
*tis maniftft that the Voice mu&i be raifed 
accordingly by the fame Degrees of Ele*- 
vation to anfwer every Step of' the Figure^ 
till it is at the utnrK)ft Height of it : as 
upon this Climax • of Cicero^ in his laft 
Speech againft Verres: *' To lay a Roman 
" Citizen by the Heels, and in Irons, is a 
" bold Attempt ; to whip him, an abo- 
'^ minable Crime ; to put him to Death, 
^' a notorious Piece of Parricide.- Wliat 
" Ihall I fay of executing him on the 
** Crofs? I cannot find a Word to ex- 
** prtfs fuch a wicked horrible Attempt." 
And upon another, in a Remonjlrance to 

the 
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the Gty of PariSy after the Death of 
Henry the Third: "Thou could not en- 
*' dure fo debcnnaire and gallant a King^. 
** What do I fay, could not endure him ?. 
** *Tis far worfc than fo. Thou banifhed 
•* him his Town^ his HoufSy and his Bed^. 

What! banijhed\i\vci}' Thou purfued 

him : What ! purfued him ? Thou mur- 
" dered him ; thou canonized his Affafft^ 
** natGr^ and made Bonfires ?c[A Ulumina^ 
** iionj upon his Death V 

Upon an Apo/topefisy or holding one'*s 
Peace^ and concealing what might be faid 
farther in the Matter, the Orator muft 
lower his Voice di Tom or two, and pro- 
nounce the foregoing Words that intro- 
duce it with the higheft Accent •, as in this 
of Demojihenes for Ctefiphon: "For I can 

" fay of mylcli But 1 will not fay any 

** Thing piquant, or Jevere at the Begin- 
•* ning, though every Body fees he is 
** come to.accufe me of Alacrity and Lights 
*' nefs of Heart. 

In a Subje^ion^ where feveral ^efiions 
are put, and an Anfwer made ro every 
one of thtm^ the Orator muft vary his 
Voice^ and give tlic Interrogation one Tone\ 
and the Anfwer another: cither pronoun- 
cing tlie Demand higher, and the Anfwer 
lower ; or^ on the contrary, as when C/- 
cero lays in his Oration for Flaccus : " And 
*' indeed, Sirs^ to. what other Affiftance 

Ihall 
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" /hall I apply myfelf now > What othei 
** Help (hall I beg ? What other Power 
^ (hall I implore ? Shall I addrefs to the 
•* Senators? The iSwn^^ itfelf craves your 
** Afiiftance ; and knows, that you alone 
•* have the Power to confirm their Autho- 
** rity. Shall I addrefs to the Roman 
** Knights? You that are Heads of that Or- 
" der here, know the Sentiments of all the 
" reft. Shall I addrefs to the Commons? 
" They have given up to you all their 
" Power and Authority of judging our 
** Affairs." And in this again for Sylla : 
" When the P/<7/ grew high,and all Things 
** were ready for a Difpatch, where was 
*^ SyUay Ipray ^ Was he at Rome? Nay> 
*' he was a great Way off from that Place. 
** Was he in thofe Legions and Forces 
^' which Cataline went about to raife ? He 
" was yet further off ftill. Was he in the . 
<* Field of Camertus^ of Picmum^ or of 
" Gaul? Whither did the Fury of this 
*' Confpiracy tranfport him ? WhatPlacca 
*' did he invade, or whofe Minds did he 
" infeft there ? Nothing more falfe. He 
*' was then at Naples^ in that Part of Zte' 
" ly which was not in the leaft fufpefted."' 
In an Antithefisy he muft diftinguifh 
upon both the Contraries ^ and pronounce 
the firjl of them, with a different Tone 
from the latter ;• this with a louder Accent 
than tbaty to Ihew the Oppofition betwixt 

the 
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the one and the oibcTj and to adjuft the 
Foice to the Contrariety j as in this Exam- 
ple of it, in the fecond Catalinary ; " If we 
** will but compare bat^b Parties^ and 
" weigh the Juftice and the Reafons o£' 
" the one againft the other \ we Ihall find 
" how inconfiderable our Enemies are, and 
*' how eafy it is to conquer them. For 
*' Modefty fights on this Side, and Impu- 
*' dence on that: Here is Purity of Manr- 
*^ ners, there Impurity^, here is Faith, 
*' there Fraud •, here is Piety, there Wick- 
*' ednefs ; here is Conftancy, there Fool- 
" hardinefs j here is Honour, there Infa- 
" my ; here is Continence, there Lufl:. 
** Here^ in fine, Juftice, Temperance, 
** Courage, Prudence, and all kind of 
«* Virtues y arc in Contederacy •, and con- 
^' tending with Injuftice, with Luxury,. 
*' with Cowardice, with- Temerity, and 
•* all kinds of Vices got a- head together 
*« upon the Rendezvous. Here Abundance 
** makes War upon Neceflity ; Reafon 
** difputes it againft Madnefs ; good 
** Scnfe againft Folly •, certain Hope a- 
*• gainft Defpair ; and Afiurance againft 
** Uncertainty : And if the Hearts of 
*' Men (hould fail them now, in fuch a 
** famous Rencounter as this, would not 
" the Gods declare themfelves in favour 
" of fo juft a Quarrel, vindicate your 
*^ Cauje againft the fouleft of Crimes^ and* 
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" give tbof^ herokk Virtues of yours the 
" Viftory over tbofe abominable Vices of a 
*• Confpirat&rr 

Upon the //^i^f^ which the Greeks call 
Anadiplofist that is to fay, a re doubling ^ 
QT an. immediate Repetition of the fame 
Word : As, *' It was, it was a Virtue 
'' formerly in this Common-wealthy &c. 
The «S«/^/^ knows all this, the Conful 
fees ie, and yet Cat aline lives : Nay, he 
** does not only live^ but comes into the 
" Senate too, ^r. and neverthelefs you 
**/fv* V and live^ not to forfake, but to 
" confirm your Prefumption and Impu- 
" dence, Qc. He has reignM twenty- 
"*thrce Years now, and reigns ftill with 
"• fo much Infolcnce, that he never ab-» 
" fconds for it.'* The Orator mud give 
the fame tVord repeated here a different 
Sound, and pronounce it the fecond Time 
over far louder and fironger than at the 

In an Anaphora^ where one and the 
Jame Word is repeated over and over in 
the Beginnings either of fevcral Sentences 
one after another, or of feveral Claufes 
of the fame Sentence, as it is in the Ora- 
Hon for the Manilian Law : " A Witnefs 
** of it is Italy ^ which the Conqueror him- 
** felf confefs'd was owing its IDeliverance 
'• to Pompey^s Bravery and Counfel : A 
^Witnefs of it is Sicily ^ which he faved 

" from. 
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" from a Thouiknd imminent Dangers 
* that begirt it on all. Sides, by the Wif- 
*^ dom ot his Condu<5t, and the Quicknefs 
** of his Difpatches, without ever ftriking 
** a Blow for it : A fVitnefs of it is Africa^ 
*' opprcfsM with the numerous Armies of 
** the Enemies, where he made the Field 
^* flow with the Blood of. the Slain : A 
** fVitnefs of it is France^ &c.'* And in 
the fecond Pbilippick again : ^^ My Con- 
*' fulihip does not pleafe Mark A n- 
•* T H o N Y at all ; but this is my Glory, 
«' that it has' pleafed all honeft Men. It 
** pleafed P. S e r vi liu 9, whom \ name 
" the firft, as the oldeft of the Confuls^ 
** and the laft that died in our Time, It 
** pleafed Q^ C a t u l u s, whofe Credit 
** and Authority will never die in this 
** Common-wealth. It pleafed the two 
*' Lucui. Lus Es/ M. Crass us, Q^ 
** HoRTENsius,*L. MuRiENA, that 
** were all then appointed to the Confular 
•* Dignity. It pleafed fcveral others alfo, 
** whofe Reputation will always be had in 
** Honour and Veneration of the Repu- 
** blick.*^ He muft pronounce the JVord 
here repeated^ always with the fame Ac- 
tent and Sound f but in a different Man- 
ner from the Pronunciation of all the 
>etber Parts of the Period, to give the 
. Figure its due Eraphafis and DiJiin£lion in 
his Difcourfe, upon the Repetition of the 

fame 
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cfime Words. And fb again in an Epizeuxi^ 
when the fame Word is reiterated feveral 
Times over one after another at the End 
of Sentences^ he muft likewife humour 
the empbaiical redoubling of the Word 
with the fame Accent of his Voice^ as it is 
in the fame Philippic^ above-mentioned : 
*' You lament the Lofs of three Armies 
^* of Romans that were ruined 'y 'twas 
" M Aa K. An t ho n y ruined them. * 
** You refent the Death of fo many noble 
^' and famous Citizens dejlroy^d •, 'twas 
"Mark Anthony deftroyd them. 
*^ The Authority of the Senate fufFers ex- 
*' tremely, and is intrenched upon -, *tis 
^*Mark Anthony intrenches upon it^ 
^' and does it this Difgrace, £5?r." Of 
when feveral Words are repeated over and 
over again, as they arc in the Seventh 
Philippick.: "What?. S/rj", when you de- 
" creed fuch great and jirfl Honours to 
*' Toung C^far^ for raifing an Army againfl: 
" Mark Anthony, did you not then 
*^ declare Mark Anthony an Ene- 
^^ my to the Common wealth? When you 
'^^ ordered the Thanks and the Praife of 
the whole Houfe, to be given to thofc 
old difciplin'd Soldiers that lifted them- 
** fclves Voluntiers in Cafar'*s Service, .. 
*' and followed him to the War, did you 
*' not then declare Mark Anthony 
^^ .an Enemy to the Common-wealth ? And 

" whea 
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* when you promifcd a Reward to the 
^* ftrongeft Legions for coming over to 
^ us from Anthony^ that ufurpM the Title 
^* of Confute and was our vowed Adver- 
^ fary, did you not then declare Mark 
^Anthony an Enemy to the Commm- 
"^ wealthy &c"^ 

§t^^-^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

CHAP. XL 

0/*//;^ Pronunciation of 
Words and Sentences 

SEntences commonly confift of two 
principal Parts, that are linked to- 
gether with certain Particles^ which the 
Grammarians call Caufals^ Copulatives^ 
Conditionals J Comparatives^ Relatives^ or 
Adverfatives \ but they are not all of the 
ftime Meafure and Length, 

For there are fome Sentences vtry Jhort ; 
each Part of which is but 2Ljimple Expref- 
fhn^ and confifts only of mte Jingle Pro- 
pojition ; as thefe of Malherbe. "He 
•* died young, but he died happy. His 
*• Friends have not had him long, but 
** his Death is the greateft Trouble and 
** Grief they ever had for the Love and 
** the Lofs of him. He has enjoy 'd the 
♦* Sweets of the World only for a little 

L ** while. 
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" while, but he never tafted the BUiers 
" of it. He has not taken rimg Walk^ 
** but he went only upon Flowers. 'W hat- 
" ever Life has of rugged, or of harfh, 
^^ piquant and uneafy, was to come in 
*• thde Years which he hat not lived to 
** fee.'* Thofe Periods may not only be 
pronounced with one Breath ; but can hard- 
ly be pronounced otberwife^ without JPreju- 
dice to the Expreffion. 

Tliere are fome Sentences again longer^ 
as thofe in the fame Jutbor. *' Look 
^' upon the World as a Place where you 
** will be lofing fomething every Day, till 
" you have loft Alk and have no more 
'' to lofe ; and with thofe Meditations 
" prepoffefs your dear Soul, that, having 
'* its Original from Heaveny it will one 
*' Day have the Happinefs to return tbi- 
*' ther** And thofe may be pronounced 
all at a Breath too, if the Voice be nat^ 
rally good for any thing : And however^ 
you ought alfo to do it as well as you 
can ; for a Period fo pronounced, looks 
7'cu)ider^ and appears with more Beauty 
and Force^ than it would do upon feveral 
Breathings by Fits. For this Purp^fe^ 
you muft make it your main BuQoels 
to acquire a long winded Habit by Study 
and Exercife •, but that muft be done by 
Degrees : For Nature is not changed in 
tin Tnilant from i Jbort Breath to a long 

one. 
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^ne. Nature indeed is abfolutely necef- 
fary in the Matter *, but Art alfo can do 
nnuch towards the accomplifhing of this 
End. And we read in the Biblidtheca of 
Photius; that Demofthenes^ who had na- 
turally a vtvf Jbort Breathy finding that 
he had need of a very long one to fpealc 
upon publick Occafions, gave Neoptolemus 
the Stage-player J and a great J3or of Co- 
medy^ a ihoufand Drachms to teach him 
this Art ; which he became Mafter of at 
Jaft to Perfedtion by the Force of Prac- 
tice, and by exercifing himfelf upon all 
the Difficulties of Refpiration. You muft 
likewife exert. your Faculties, 2s. be did, 
•nd neither fpare any Time, nor Pains, 
nor Coft, to make yourfclf long-windedy 
and an Orator. 

There are other Periods that have a 
longer ^rain yet, and take a larger Tour 
than either of the former ; which you 
cannot pronounce without taking your 
.Breath once or twice -, as this of St 5^r- 
iUtri for Inftance. " As it is prejudicial 
*• to onc*s Health to take Food and not 
•* to digeft it, becaufe crude and indi- 
V gefted Meats create ill Humours, and 
** do not nourifh, but clog and corrupt 
** the- Body : So when the Stomach of the 
•* Soul^ that is, the Memory^ is filled with 
1* a great deal of Knowledge -, if this 
^ Knowledge be not well digefted by the 
^ L 2 *' Warmth 
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" Warmth of Charity \ if it do not diP- 
." fufe itftlf after that through the Artmts 
^' and Marrow of the Soul^ and pais into 
** the Manners and ABitms of Men ; if 
*' it does not become good itfelf upon 
knowing what is good» and what goes 
to the making of a good Life; does 
^^ not this Knowledge turn into Sin^ as that 
*' Nutriment does into b/id Humours ?** 
You muft pronounce the Jirft Part of that 
Period without ever taking Breath for it ; 
but you cannot pronounce the fecond in 
the fame Manner : fo that you ought ra- 
ther to make a Paufe upon it, than force 
your Foi^e to an Abfurdity, and run your- 
felf quite out of Breathy which would be 
very ungenteel. and indecent. . Only you 
mufl: take Care by the Way to ftop in 
proper and convenient Places; that is 
to fay, after two Points^ a Colon j or a 
Semicolon^ or at leaft after a Comma ; foi 
to do it otherwife, or cftner^ would be a 
thing extremely difagreeable. Nothing is 
more untoward and uncourtly^ than tc 
break off. an ExprefTion in the Middle d 
a Word. 

In fine, there is another fort of Periods^ 
that the Rhetoricians call Spiritus ; whict 
have not the fame Order, Scope^ and 
Corapofition of thofe Sentences that an 
properly called Periods^ but only couch 
and contain a. great Number of Articles*, 
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fimply propounded all in the fame Man- 
ner, as this of the aforeiald Father again 
for an Example : *• Let your Spirit reft 
•• upon thefe Prelates^ who fear nothing 

but GoJj and hope nothing but God ; 

who being fent into Provinces, go not 
"after Goldy but follow Jefus Cbriji',' 
•' who do not believe their Miffions to be 
*• for a Money-hankj but fcek the Fruits 
** of their Labour for Gody and no Pre- 
** fents for tbmfehes ; who are, a John 
*' Baptiji to Kings and Princes ^ a Mojes to 
*« Egyptians^ a Pbineas to Fornicatdrs^ an 
** jE/mj to Idolatersy an if/j^/? to iV/f- 
^^gardsi a P^/^ to Liars % z Paul to 
•* BlafphemerSy a GJ^rj^ to Mercenaries 
•* and Money-changers •, who do not de- 
" fpifc the People, but inftruft them ; 
•♦ who do not flatter the Ricb^ but rebuke 
•* them ; who do not opprefs the Poor\ 
•* but relieve them ; who do not dread 
•* the Menaces of Princes, but contemn 
" them •, who do not go into their Af- 
** femblies in Trouble, nor come out 
"again in Anger ; who do not rob 
•* Churches, but reform them ; who do 
** not pick Peoples* Pockets, but comfort 
" their Hearts and correft their Vices ; 
*• who take Care of their own Reputa- 
•* tion, and bear no Malice to another's ; 
*' who love Prayer, and apply themfclvcs 
•* to Devotion \ and who, in all Affairs 

L 3 ** of 
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" of the World, have more Confidence 
*' in their Prayers, than in their Induftry 
** and Labour, whereby their Difcourfes 
*' may be edifying^, whereby their Lives 
** may be juft, whereby their Prefence 
" may be agreeable, whereby their Me- 
*' mories may be bleffed ; who render 
** themfelves amiable, not by Words^ but 
** by Deeds ; and venerable, not by Pomp 
*' or StjUte^ but by xhtirASions ; who are 
'' humble with thehumbJe, and innocent 
^' with the innocent, but rebuke the hard- 
** hearted with Boldnefs and Severity ; 
*' who reprimand the Wicked with Au- 
*' thority, and who render to the Proud 
" according to their Deferts V who neither 
*' enrich themfelves, nor. their Parents, nor 
*' their Officers, with the Portion of the 
" Widow, and the Patrimony of thecruci- 
'^ fied, but who give ^r<;?//V that which they 
'' received gratis^ and do Right out of 
** meer G<Dod-will to them that fuffer 
'* IFrcng ; who teftify,. in fine, they have 
*' received the divine 4S/>/r//5 as \htfeventy 
*' J^^dges did the Spirit of Mofes 5 who, 
*' both abfcr.t and prefent, endeavour to 
pltafe jc« and to pleafe Qod •, who re- 
turn Home to you now wearied, but not 
laden with the Spoils of Nations -, and 
•* who do not glory in having brought 
*' away with them the moft iurious an^- 
** precious I'hings of the Countries whi- 
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the? they were fcnt, but in leaving bc- 
**• hind them Peace to Kingdoms ^ Laws to 
Barbarians^ Quiet to Monaftmes^ Or- 
der to Cburcbis^ Difcipline to the Clergy ^ 
•^ and a People juft to God'' In fuch 
Periods as thofe, you are upon no Force 
at all to ftrain your Lungs •, for you may 
take your Breath as ottea as you fhall 
have occafion, and make an equal Paufe 
at every Article they conti^ •, th^re being 
no Manner of Reafon why you ihould 
not make a Stop upon one as well as ano^ 
ther. So much for what concerns the 
Breath and its Paufes^ when and where it 
is to be taken upon all forts of Periods. A s 
for what remains to be faid of it, I think 
the Orator would do well to obferve the 
following Rules 

You muft not diflinguilh the Parts pf 
a Period^ as ii there were more Periods 
than one in a Sentence ; and yet you muft 
make fome Diftinftion too, that the^«- 
dftor may more eafily difcover the feveral 
Claufes of it from one another : But this is 
to be done efpccially, when the Pei'iod is 
hnger than ordinary, otherwife the Mind 
and the Memory of thofe that hear you^ 
and perhaps your own Faculties too, would 
. be confounded -, and the Period^ tho' never 
{o well turned, would perplex the Pro- 
mituiation^ and appear embarralTed by the 
Length of it. However, when there are. 

Ic- 
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fereral Claufes m a Sentence^ and every one 
of them requtres a peculiar Diftindioii for 
feme Reafbn or other, you w)u|d do well 
to diftinguih them by the Prmttmciationj 
but without taking your Bnatb for all 
that, except there be fo many of them, 
that one fmgle Refptratim cannot {trvt all 
their Turns, nor reach the End of the 
whole Period. Ciceroj without Doubt, 
obferved, that upon this Period of his Ora^ 
lion for the . Manilian Law. ** What a 
" (hameful Thing is it, Sirs, that he who 
" maflacrcd fbch a vaft Number of our 
••* CittTuns in one Day throughout all jijiay 
*^ in fo many Gties there, at a Word^s 
" Warning, and upon one fingle Dif- 
*• patchy has not only not fuffer'd Pu* 
** nilhment yet for fo barbarous aCrime, 
•^but has reigned noyi twenty-three Years 
•* fince that Butchery \ and reigned too 
*' with fo much Infolence, that he neither 
•* lurks for it in the Kingdom of Pontus^ 
** nor in the Obfcurity of Cappadocia \ 
** but hedlors in the Inheritance of his 
" Forefathers, braves you in our own 
** Revenues, and appears in the open 
« Light of all ^tf/' 

*Tis proper to make a Paufe upon every 
Period ; but it muft be a very Jhort one 
upon Jhort ones, and a little longer upon 
long ones : For, over and above that, it 
very much conduces to the better diiiin- 

guifhing 
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guifhing of Periods among themfdve^ 
and does not a little afiilt the Underftand^ 
iflt^and the Memory of the Hearer. . It ii 
almoft incredible how it alio reinforces the 
Ldings^ the Breafi^ and the Arteries of the 
Speaker \ and if you do but prad:ife this 
Rule^ you will find the Benefit and Ad- 
vantage of it by Experience. I would 
advife you alfo to take Care to begin the 
following Period always a Degree lower 
than you concluded the firft ; which wiU 
both contribute to the Variation of youp 
Voice^ and to the Reinforcement of your 
Organs. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
is better to begin it with a Tone a little 
higher than the Cadence of the lafty accord- 
ing as the Orator (hall bcft jiidge of the 
Nature and the Neceffity of the Subje£l\ 
which will ferve alfo to vary even the Vot; 
nation of the Voice itfelf 5 for you muft 
not do it always in the fame Fafhion^ or 
in the fame Key. 

There is another Obfervation yet which 
I have to make here. *Tis this : When 
you have a Period to pronounce that re- 
qwres a great Contention or Elevation of 
the VoicCy you muft moderate and manage 
your Voice with good Condudt upon thofe 
Periods that preceed it ; left by employ*- 
ing the whole Force of it upon thefe^ you 
be fpent and conftrained at laft to pro- 
nounce this languidly^ which required more 

of 
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of yigowTy Vebmencyy and Effort. 'Tis 
this Government that Rofcius and Efofus^ 
two of the nM)ft famous ^^^rj tht Romans 
ever had, very well oblcrved ; as Tully 
takes Notice in his ibird Book of the Or a- 
tor: Far Rofcius did not rehearfe tbefe 
Verfts 

Tbelrave Warrior* s nolle Cboice and Sbield^ 
Is Honour y not the Booty of tbe Field 

with all the Vebemence of ASlion and 
Geftnre that he might have done, but al- 
together .^vi^/k, with Moderation and Con^ 
du0y to the £nd chat falling immediately 
upon this exclamatory Period^ 

JVbat is*t I fee ! be comes arm^dy 
Even into our very Temples ! 

he might a& it more eameftly^ reprefent iC 
moxt Jlrongly^ and accent it Wit^i greater 
Admiration and Aftonijhment. And Efofus 
did not pronounce tbefe Words 

JVbereJhall Tfind Relief f 
Or whether fh all I fly ? 

with all the Contention of Voice find Accmt 
within the Compafs of his Power ; but 
foftly or languidly^ and without any imttio- 
derate ASHon^ztzW^ having a Regard all 
the while to what immediately foliows, 

Buty Father^ Country ^ 

OHoufr of Pmml- ^^^^ 
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vfhich he could not have fpokeiv with 
all necefiary Exclamation^ if he had al- 
ready fpent himfelf^ and as it were ex- 
haufted his Voice before-hand upon a for* 
nur Emotion and Violence. Thus Painters 
reprcfent Jome Parts of a Piece with Shades 
and Diftances^ to fet off others with greater 
Light and Advantage^ and 10 make them 
bear fo mafterly^ that one would alnaoft 
fwear they flood out of the PiSiure and 
have Life. 

. From Periods and perfeSi Sentences^ I 
come now to fVords. Firft^ you muft. 
obferve to pronounce them according to 
common Cuftom and the ordinary Convert- 
fatioH of thofe that fpeak well. In every , 
Country or Province^ there are certain w/-* 
ous Pronunciations and DialeSis^ that are 
pecular to particular People •, either for 
the ^antity of Syllables^ as we find where 
th^y pronounce the firft Syllable of Va- 
let, of Habit, of Papier, long\ and 
the firft oi Teflcy of Pafle, &c. Jborfi 
or, for the Sound of Vowels^ as there are 
ibme People make ufe of an e open^ or 
neuter^ inftead oiznefhut and mafculine^ 
in the Words Mere, Pere, Frekej 
or, for the Elifton of an ^, where it ought 
not to be left out^ as there are fome fay 
Parl*il, inftead of Parletil; or, for 
the Addition of an e^ at the Beginning of 
a Word, where it oyght not to be us'd ; as 

there 
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there are fome Places where they l30th 
lay and write L' Esplbndeur, \J Es- 
CANDALE, L*EsPHERE; or, for the f 
which fome People infert where it ought 
not to be inferted^ writing and pronouncing 

CONSTRAINDRE for CONTRAINDRE ? and 

which they omit again where it ought not 
to be omitted^ as in Jusqjtes and 
Presque^ pronouncing them Juque and 
Prequ e ; or, for the Letter bj which 
fome do not tronounce with an Afpimtion^ 
where it ought to be pronounced harlhly ; 
as tbeyxhzt fay L' Hazzard, L* Ha- 
rangue, L* Halebarde. There are 
alfo many more Corruptions crept into 
^Igar Heads, and talk*d into GuAom a- 
ihong the common People in City as well 
as Country J not excepting even that wher# 
the Court is kept: For you fhall meet 
with a fal/e Pronunciation now a-days at 
Paris^ as well as you might have done 
formerly at Athens. . But a Man that 
fpeaks in Publick ought carefully • to a- 
void all thofe Faults abovemention*d, for 
Fear of being laugh'd at and treated with 
the Contempt oi?L fleering Auditory ; which 
was the Sophiftcr Paufanias^s Misfortune, 
of whom Philifcus writes that he fpake 
coarfely^ and pronounced his Words very 
grofs and corrupt \ making long Syllables 
flM)rt^ and fhort ones long ; for though he 
was an eloquent Person in all other Refpeds, 
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a ready Wit^ arid famous for /peaking qff^ 
hand \ he was compared yet for his uH'- 
bandfome Pronunciation to a Codk^ that' 
could not drefs good Meat well when he 
had it in his Hands, and made but a ve- 
ry bad Difh of the beft in the Market. 
For this Piirpofe, he muft converfe as much 
as poflible with Perfons that fpeak better 
than himfelf\ obferve their Pronuncia-- 
tion fo nicely^ as to make it his own \ and 
not only not be afliam'd to alk their Ad- 
vice, upon a Doubt how to pronounce 
fuch and fuch TVords^ but define them 
alfo to fet him right at every Turn, 
if he chance to blunder and be out in the 
Pronunciation of other Wordsy wher^ 
he makes «^ Scruple at all: fo that- 
by little and little he may polijh his Speech 
to that Perfeftion at laft in good Conver- 
fation and- private Difcourfe^ that • not a 
Word which drops from his Mouth fhall 
fall into Contempt y or difoblige his Hearers 
in publick. 

My next Obfervation is this. That he 
muft pronounce emphatical Words with an 
Emphajis and a DiJiinSlion : whether it 
be to affirm ftrongly -, as certainly^ ajfuredly^ 
infaUibly'i undoubtedly^ necrjfarily^ abfo- 
lutely^ exprefsly, manifejily^ are Words of 
di very ftrong and pqfitive Pronmiciation: 
or to praife and extol ; as admirable ^ incre- 
4iile^ ijKomparabky incffablcj in^imable^ 

M glori" 
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glorious^ glittering^ pompous^ triumphant^ 
illujtrious^ heroick^ augufty majeftick^ adora- 
ble^ are Terms of Honour that muft be 
pronounced with a magnificent Tone: or 
to difpraife and deteft^ as cruel^ hainous^ 
wicked^ deteftable^ abominable^ execrable^ 
monjtrous •, which are all to be pronounced 
with a mofl: pajjionate ^nd loud Voice : or, 
to complain and lament •, as unfortunate, mi- 
ferable, fatal mournful^ pitiful, deplorable^ 
lamentable, are all forrowjul JVords, and 
require a melancholy Accents He muft 
alfo lay more Strefs upon Words of ^luan- 
tity, as, grand, high, Jublime, profound^ 
long, large, innumerable, etern^al ; as well as 
upon Words of Univerfality ; as all the 
World, generally, every where, always, ne- 
ver: Here the Pronunciation muft be 
pois'd to a certain Gravity and Height of 
Accent. As for thefe Terms of Extenua* 
tion and flight, as, pitiful, inftgnificant, 
little, low, mean, defpicable, feeble, he muft 
pronounce them with a very low, leffening^ 
abjeSi Voice ; and an Accent of the greateft 
Scorn and Difdain. For the Purpofe : If 
a Divine in preaching lliould introduce a 
Soul labouring under the Senfe of many 
great Infirmities ; and faying. When I 
fearcFd i^to the Faith of my Heart, I found 
it fo weak, fo imperfeSi, fo languifhing, &c. 
to fpeak that Refcntmcnt with an eleva- 
iedTone, or 2^ great Contention of the Vcice^ 

would 
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would be a ridiculous Pronunciatioiu and 
contrary to the very Nature of Things, 
as well as the Rules of Senfe, Reafon and 
Refleftion. For thofe Words of vjeak'^ 
imperfeSi^ languijbingy require a doleful Ac- 
cent^ an Accent of Moan^ and a low as 
well as 2iJlow Voice. This Diftinftionof 
the Pronunciation^ befides that it is more 
agreeable to the Things fignified by fuch 
Words, will ferve over and above for the 
Variation of the VoicCy which the Orator 
muft always make it his Bufinefs to ob- 
ferve. 

To conclude this Difcourfe^ I fliall add", 
that you muft keep up your Voice ftill to 
an audible Height upon the Pronunciation 
of the laft Words of the Period ; fo that 
they may be as well^ not to fay better heard 
than the reft : But this is to be done chief- 
ly, when thofe final Words are compoftd 
of Syllables that make but a weak and a 
dull Sound of themf elves ^ For if your Pe- 
fiod were to conclude with thefe Words, 
nne fplendeur eclatante £5? incomparable ; 
though you fliould not raife your Void 
upon them, nor make them ring half fo 
ioud a Peal as you might in the Ears of 
your Auditors^ they would not fail yet of 
being heard well enough for all that, be- 
caufeof the^^^/ ^xi^ftrong Sound which 
the Letters a and make of themselves in 
tfiat Expreflion, But if your Sentence 

M 2 were 
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^■e to en.: w^tjutei Words, Ce n'eft q' 

-''■- /vJT'^^iv ^' ^JT^9 ^ «^^ Similitude \ 

'n I yrK. fhraiiT pronounce them Jaint^^ 

r:x '^TJiuii itif in your own Mouthy and 

. rc^ r'ttdt the £tfr oi your neareft Audi- 

{ uJiier your Nofe, becaufe the Letters 

5 . ♦. jcd u have fo little of 5^ «W in />&f«?- 

;/::::i^ and appear very /cw ^ndflat off the 

1..^. This Precept upon the Pronuncia- 

:j//t of the /^ Words of Sentences j ought 

:o be as nuich taken Notice of and prac- 

tifcd as any other; for moft of our Pub- 

lick Orators now a Days commonly fail 

in this Point. 

^^ "^ ^ nSf ^ iSf ^Sr^^^&M^ 

CHAP. XIL 

Of Gesture in general. 

IT is Time now to come to Gefture^ 
which is of no little Importance and 
Advantage to.a Man that^^^fo in Puhlick \ 
tor it qualifies the Orator to convey the 
\]\:ugbts and the Pajftons of his Mind to 
• > Auditors with greater Force and De- 
' .j;ht ; their Senfes being far more cflfedu- 
•»fiy wrought upon by Pronunciation and 
(S.^fkrr tcgethery than by Pronunciation ttr 
Ui:e. For this Realbn,, when a Man is 

bear^ 
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bearing a Sermon^ he defires mightily to 
fee the Face of the Preacher 5 and if his 
Pew deprives him of that Happinefs, he 
goes Home with lefi Satisfaftion, let it 
be never fo welljpoken. However, thefe 
two Things are not lefs important, the 
ene than the other \ and as htb Faculties 
join'd together exprefs a Thought to Per- 
feftion, fo. either of them apart do not fail 
of exprefling it as well too, though with 
lefs Power and Vigour. For, if it is by 
Speech alone we converfe with the Blind^ 
It is by Gefture alone that we can converfe 
alfo with the Deaf-^ and without this Fa- 
culty, we fhould have no Commerce or 
Gonverfation at all with them. Befides, 
Gefture has this Advantage above PronuH- 
ciatiott^ that by Speech we are only under- 
ftood by Peopk of our own Country and 
Lingua •, but by Gefture.^ we render our 
Thoughts and our Pajfions intelligible to 
all Nations^ indifFercntly, under the Sun. 
*Tis as it were the common Language of all 
Mankind, which ftrikcs the Under/landing 
in at our Eyes as much as /peaking does 
in at ourjE^r*^.' And no Wonder Things 
of Movement and Jifion fhould touch us 
fo fenfibly ; fince Paintings which has no- 
thing of it, penetrates fo far into our Jf- 
fefli&nsj and imprints fo ftrongly, that it 
fometimcs furpaflcsthe very Force of Words. 
Speaking alone does the main*' Work in 

M 3 the 
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the Minds of diofe that underftand it « 
but when it is deftitute of Gejiure^ which 
is the Ufe of all Speech^ (as jifcmus fays) 
it makes but a dijpaffimatt and a i^tf^ Z);/* 
rwfy?. For this Reafon Plivy junior^ 
mentioning the Recitations which People 
in his Days made of their Orations and 
Poems to their Friends, either in reading 
them tbenifehesy or in having them read 
by others ; fays, that this reading of them 
was a mighty Difadvantage to their Elo- 
quence and CharaSler^ becaufe the main 
Helps of Pronunciationy the Eyes and the 
HandSy were hindered by it; and that it 
was no Wonder if the Attention^ of their 
Auditors droop'd upon it. But* on the 
contrary, when the Difcourfe is helped on 
and enforced, not only with a Pronuncia- 
tion fuitable to the SubjeSl^ but with an 
agreeable and pcijoerful Gejturey it appears 
truly animated to a wonderful Degree of 
Life and Vigour: For then the Orator 
holds his Auditor (as it were) by the JEy^j as 
well as by the Ears^ and abfolutely engages 
both his Attention and his Reafon at once : 
And if he fpeaksthus to an Adverfary not 
lb wtll qualified, he dafhes him out of 
Countenance, he confounds him with Fear^ 
and overcomes him with Shame. Cicero 
(lifcountenanced Cecilius with this Reflec- 
tion, when he would have pleaded againft 
llortenfius in the Accufation of Verres^ 

and 
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and his Ambition cftrried him beyond his 
Capacity. *' Confider of it {faid he to him) 
and weigh the Thing well ; for, in my 
Opinion^ you are in great Danger, not 
only to be* baffled by his fFords and his 
** Pronunciatitm^ but to have your Eyes 
^^ dazzled too by his Gefture and the Mo*- 
** tirnis of his B$dy ; left he ihould difor^ 
*• der all your Thoughts, amufe you, and 
** make you forget whatever you have 
** to fey.'* And when Gcero again re- 
prefents the Matter in his Books of the O- 
mtor^ how Crajfus baffled and fool'd Bru- 
tus once at the Bar^ when he was plead- 
ing againft him \ he fays, diat he pro- 
nounce4*hi8 Words after fuch a Manner, 
that they put him quite out of Counte- 
nance ; with an Eye fo ftedfaftly fix*d up^ 
on him, making up all his Gefture againft 
him, and confronting him at every Tf/nr, 
as if he would have fwallowed him up at 
a Look or in a Breath. But that this ^lent 
Language of your Face and your Hands 
may be well underftood, and move the 
AfFcftions of thofe that fee and hear you ; 
it muft be well adjufted to the Thing you 
• fpcak of, as well as agreeable to your 
Thought and De/tgn : Befides that, it is al- 
ways to refcmble the Paffton you have a- 
mind either to exprefs or to excite. For 
if you Ihould fpcak of fad Things with a 
brijk Lookj and pronounce Sorrow with a 
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gay Count enanciy or if you Ihould affirm 
any Thing with the Gefture of a Man that 
were defsfit^ it, it would take away all 
Authority and Credit from your fFords: 
No-body would believe or admire you. 
You muft alfo have a Care there be no- 
thing affeSed in your Gefture 5 for, gene- 
rally fpeaking, all AffeHation is odious: 
But it muft appear purely natural^ as 
the very Birth and Refult both of the 
things you expreis, and of the AffeStion 
that moves you to fpak them. In fine, 
the Orator mull: manage his Gefture fb 
nicely, that there may be nothing, if pof- 
iible, in all the Difpofitions and Motions 
of his Bodyy which may offend the Eyes 
of the SpeBators •, as well as take Care 
that his Pronunciation have nothing in it, 
which may grate and difoblige the Ears 
of the Hearers: otherwife, his Prefenee 
will be lefs agreeable to his Audience^ and 
his Speech itfclf will not have all that 
Grace^ Virtue ^nd Influence^ which it ought 
to have. 

But the Bufinefs of Gefture is far more 
difficult to obferve than that of Pronunci- 
atim •, for a Man may hear his own Voice 
well enough when he cannot fee his Face 
at all : And as for the oxhtv Parts of his 
Bodyy he can but fee imperfectly how they 
move and keep up to the Rules of good Ac- 
iion. This made Demoftbenes betake him- 

felf 
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felf tofpeak his Harangues and hii P/^^^^ 
ings before a great Lo^iftg-glafi, that he 
might obferve his G^Jiures the better, and 
be able to diftinguiih between right and 
wrongs decetU and indeceni JUions. Thik 
Method, I think, might be pradlifed to 
Purpofe : There is only this Difadrantage 
in the Glafsj that it always reprefents on 
the Left what is on the Rights and on 
the Right what is on the Lrf^t ; fo that 
when you make a Moticn with the Right 
Hand^ you have the Rtflexum of it, as if 
it were made with the Left \ whfch conr 
founds the Gefture^ and appears a little 
untoward : So that if, to adjuft yourfdf 
to the GlaTs, you make a Motion with 
the Left J *tis true it refle<5ts the Gefture as 
if it were made with the Right ; but then 
. ' you may chance to get an /// Habit by ib 
doing; which of all Things you ought to 
avoid. However, this Inconvenience is 
abundantly made up to you in the Ad- 
vantage it gives you oi fteing not only your 
Face in all its Countenances^ but the State 
of your whole Body too in all its Pojiures 
and Motions : So that ypu may eafily dif- 
cover by it any Thing that is unhandfome 
and difagreeable^ either in your Habit or 
your Ge^re \ and any JSion again, on 
the contrary, that adds Grace to your Per* 
fon^ and Force to your Dijiourft. But, for 
want of a iMking-glafty you fhould get 

fome 
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*iic of your Friends to do you this good 
^ )thce \ uch a one^ I mean, as is capable 
: judging whether your Gefture he good 
i /Vtf/, Dpon Trial and frequent Praftice : 
:juc tile moft effectual Way in the World 
: jr a Gcndimrm to make himfelf Mafker of 
this Art J is to have fome excellent Pat- 
iern or other of it always, it poflible, be- 
fore his Eyes ; as Hortmjius was. For Ex- 
ample : He exceird fo much in this mutt 
Eloquence^ that two of the moft famous Co- 
medians in his Time, Efopus and Rofcius^ 
always made it their Bufinefs to find him 
out where he pleaded^ and never failed of 
attending upon his Harangues^ on purpofe 
to improve themfelves ; to carry away his 
fine Geftures with them, and to praftife af- 
terwards upon the Stage what they had 
learned of him at the Bar. 

CHAR XIIL 

^Particular Kvles for Gestujie. 

TO give the World fome particular 
Rules of Gejlure, I (hall, in tht Jirji 
PlacCy fpeak of the Government^ the Order^ 
and Balance^ that the whole Body ought 
to be kept up to ; and, in the nextj how 
the Head^ the Eyesy the Eye-browsy and all 

the 
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the Face^ muft be mov'd and managed ; 
and, at laft^ I fhall come to the yiilion of 
the Hands^ of which there is more to be 
faid, than of all the other Paris of the 
J?^i$^ put together. 

As for the whole Body^ it ought neither 
to change Place nor Poflure every Mo- 
ment. This fickle Agitation would be as 
indecent as the Gefture of Cariou^ whom 
Junius compared to a Man at Sea in a 
Cock' boat ^ for tolling his Body about con- 
tinually, fometimes to the Rights and fome- 
times to the Left^ with the greateft Incon" 
fiancy imaginable : But then, on the other 
Hand, it muft: neither ftund like a Stocky 
nor be as immovable as a May -pole \ for,. 
over and above that this is not natural, 
(fiod Almighty having made the Body of 
fuch a movable Mein^ and of fuch Mem- 
bers as difpofe it for Motion^ that it ought 
to move fometimes, either as the Soul di- 
re£is^ or as the Body itfelf requires) it is 
alfo dijagreeable and ungenteel for want of 
Variety ; which becomes it fo well upon 
every Occafion, or Change of Difcourfe, 
and fets every Thing off to Admiration. 

As to the Heady 'tis needlefs to tell you 
here what Gejlures znd* Signs, what Imi- 
tations and Hints it is capable of making ^ 
as of refujingy granting^ confirming^ admi- 

^i^gj of ^^i^S ^^SUy ^^- becaufe every 
Body knows this well enough already ; 

fo 
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fb that I fhdl only advance two Things 
upon the whole : The one is, that the 
Head ought not to be held up too high 
and ftreiched $ut extrav^antly, which 
would be a Mark oi Arrogancy or Haugh- 
tinefs ; nor to be caft down and hang upon 
the Breafi^ which would prejudice the 
Voice mightily, and make it lefs clear^ di- 
fiinU^ and intelligible \ nor to lean always 
towards the Shoulders^ which would argue 
an Indifferency^ a Languor^ and 2l faint In- 
clination : But it is always to be kept mo^ 
deftly upright to its natural State and Poft- 
tion 5 which is beft. The other Obfcrva- 
tion I make on it is this, that it is not 
bandfome for the Head to continue always 
as immovable as that of a Statue, or a Gen- 
ilanan in Tapeftry : and yet, on the other 
Hand, it muft not be moving continually 
neither, nor throwing k(clf about at every 
Turn of ExprefTion, when the Orator ad- 
vances up to the Height of a Difcourfe ; 
which is too common an Error. But, to 
avoid both thtfe aukward Extremes^ it 
muft turn foftly upon tlie Neck^ when there 
is occafion for it, as the Nature of the 
Thing requires : not only to look upoR 
thofe that are dirc6lly before your Eyes in 
u.e Middle of an Jfewily^ but alfo to caft 
a Countenance now and then, as well upon 
t hofe that are on each Hand of you, fomc- 
timcs on one Side, and fomctimes on the 

other 5 
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other ; and, after that, to hold it ag^ in 
fuch a decent Pofiure as your Vtrice may 
be mod ea&ly burd by the greateft Part 
of your Aniitors : that is to fay, locking 
ftr eight forward tx> the Middle of the y&- 
iMtory. To this I muf): add, that the Head 
ought always to be tum'd on the fame 
Side with the other Aificns of the Body^ 
fave only when they are exerted upon 
Things we riffufe: As, for Inftance, when 
the Poet fays, 

/ tbink-myfelf not ivortiy of ftub Praife. 

Or upon Things we detefi and ^bbor 5 as 
when he fays again. 

Good Gods ! divert from us fo great a Plague. 

For thefe Things we muft rejeft with an 
ASlion of the Right Handy and turn the 
Head away at the fame Time to the Left. 
But of all the Parts of the Head^ 'ris the 
Face that gives the greateft Life ahd the 
bcft Grace to AHion. This was the Rea- 
fon why, the Ancients ^ as Craffus obferves 
in Cicero y did not commend Ro fetus when 
he fpoke with a Mask on ; becaufe they 
did not fee his Face then, nor its Motions^ 
its Charms y and its AttraSions: So that 
you muft take the greateft Care i>naginable 
of your Countenance^ that nothing may ap- 
pear difagreeable in it; for 'tis the Part 
mc^ expofed, and in v/w, and your Au- 

N ditors 
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<iitors have their Eyes^ if poffible, continu- 
ally fix*d upon it. But as it mightily 
concerns ydu, whenever you are aftually 
/peaking^ you muft lilcewife make it your 
Bufinefs before you come tofpeak. There 
IS not the leaft Imperfeftion, Irregularity, 
or Error in it, be it never fo litile^ but it 
is immediately taken Notice of at firft:Sight 
by eveiy Body there fave yourfelf\ for you 
do not fee your own Face vfh^n every Body 
€lfe does. And there is nothing can pre- 
vent this but the Looking-glafs^ or a Frien4 
that will carefully obferve your Countc- 
nance^ and frankly tell you what Face fo- 
ever he finds offenfwe or difagreeahle to 
the Eye: So that you may eafily correft 
it afterwards, either of yourfelf or upon 
his Advice and Jfftftance. But you ought 
ftill to adjuft all its Movements and Com- 
tenances^ upon the Addrefs, to the Sub- 
jeSts you treat of, the Paffion you cntertdn 
in your ovniBofom^ or would raife in other 
JPeopl^s Breaftj, and the Siuality of the 
Perfons to whom you fpeak ; fo as to'fheW 
a Gaiety upon Things agreeable^ and upon 
JffeSfions of I^ve and Joy ; a Sadnefs upon 
melancholy Affairs, and Pajfiins of Hatred 
and Grief \ a Mildncfs upon Confolatim^ and 
a Severity upon Cenfure and Repr£berifidn\ 
a Gravity and an Authority in fpeak ing to 
jJ?///^ People^ or your Inferiors -, but 5«*- 
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mijfion^ HumiUly^ and RefpeB^ to your 
Betters. 

As for your Eyes^ you muft always be 
calling them upon fome or other of your 
jiuditoj'Sj and rolling them gently about 
from this Side to tbaiy with an Air of Re- 
gard fometimes upon one Perfon^ and fomc- 
times upon ancther ; and not fix them like 
Darts that are once fhoty ftill upon cue 
Place of your Auditory^ as many People 
do to their great Difad vantage: For it is 
fo very difagrceable and dtdl^ that it aJ^CiTs 
the Perfous before whom we fpcak, much 
lefs tlian when we look them decently in 
the Faccy as w^e ut'e to do in familiar and 
£ommon Cvnverfation. Tbeopbrajius had 
good Reafpn upon this Account, for bla- 
ming an ASor call'd Tamarifque^ that ufcd 
to turn his Eyes away from his Auditors 
whenever he fpokc in the Scote^ and kept 
tlxem fixed all the while upon one Jingle 
and itjfcujible ObjcEl. Your AfpcSi muft 
always be plcafant, and your Looks dircci:, 
neither ftjere nor afic:-:: j unlefs perhaps 
the Pajjlon^ you would cither exprefs or 
move, require the contrary. Nature it- 
felf teaches you as much, and produces 
this Effedt, whenfoevcr you are fenfibly 
fqiitten with fuch Pajp.ons. For Example, 
when a Man fpeaks in Anger ^ his Imagina- 
litfnis enflamed, and kindles a certain Fire 
m his Eyes^ that makts them fparkle like 

N 2 Stars 
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Stars out of his Eye-lids ; fo that a meer 
Stranger^ that underftood nothing of his 
Larfguage^ or a deaf Matt^ that could hecr 
notning of his Vmce^ would not fail yet of 
perceiving his Indignation and Fury. And 
this Frre of your Eyes . afily ftrikes thofe 
of your Auditors^ who have thtirs con- 
ftantly fixed upon j^i^rV-, and it muft needs 
fet them a-blaze too upon the fame Refent- 
went and Paffion. There is the fame Power 
in all other Paffions : For if you are afflift- 
ed with a violent Grief for your own Mis- 
fortunes y or touch *d with a great Compaf- 
Jion of another Man*s Mifery^ it will draw 
Tears from your Eyes. This made the 
ancient AEiors apply themfelves with fb 
much Care and Concern to the acquiring 
a Faculty of moving their Imagination to 
a Power of weeping and /bedding Tears in 
abundance upon occafion : And they fuc- 
cecded fo admirably well in it^ wrought 
the Counterfeit up to fuch a Degree, that 
their Faces ufed to be all over blurr*d witll 
Crying after they came ofF the Stage. They 
brought this Point of a paJ/!onateTendemefs 
to Perfedion feveral Ways ; but the moft 
effeftual was this : They kept their /«w- 
gination ftill at work upon real SuhjiJSs 
and private Jffiiflions of their own, wliich 
they laid very much to Heart \ and not 
upon the Fables or Fiilions of the Play they 
a&ed i which did not touch them at ait 

in 
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in eflfeA. We have two notable Inflance^ 
of this in Si try \ the one^ of thfit great Cor 
unedian^ Polm : He had not beien upon thip 
Stage, it feen)s> for fome Time, occafionr 
ed by the Death of one of his Sons thajt 
he lov'd dearly \ which troubled him fp 
much, that what with the Melancholy 0^ 
his Xen^per^ upon the Difappointment of 
his AffeSiioUi and the Lpfs of his Darlings 
he could hardly ever reconcile biip(elf a* 
gain to DiverfioHi or the Theatre : But he 
appeared there at laft, however, upon aSf- 
ing the EleSira of Sophocles ; and his Parf 
was the Perfon of Ele£lra herfelf, carrying 
the Urn and the Bones of her poor Brother 
Orejies in the P/tfy. To do this more efe- 
{equally to the Lafe^ away he goes to his 
ewi^ Child's Grave^ takes up his Urn and 
his Afhes^ and brings them in his Arms 
upon the Siage inftead of OreJies\ Coun- 
terfeis. Upon this his Imagination was lb 
mov'dy and his Heart fo melted into Com- 
paffion and Tendermfs at the Sight of a real 
Objeff of Sorrow^ that he broke out into 
loud Exclamations and unfeigned Tears in 
the Tragedy^ upon the FiHion and Fate of 
Orefies^ and fiUed the whole theatre with 
^fffliSion^ Lamentation^ and Weeping. The 
other Example is of that excellent A^or^ 
Efopus ; who having a mighty AfFedion 
and Zeal for Cicero^ and being extremely 
concern'd at lus Bani/bment^ the Troubles 

N 3 of 
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of his Family, and other Difgraces that he 
lay under, he did him a (igoal Favour once, 
and a lingular Piece of good Service, by 
the Power of this tender Paffion : For, when 
he faw all the Friends of that great Man 
at work upon the People of Rome with 
their utmoft Interceflions, to get him re- 
calledj he refolved to engage hknfelf in it, 
to give it a Ufi on bis Fart^ and to ftrike 
a confiderable Blow in the Affair : upon 
this he affs a tragedy of Accins^ on a pu- 
bHck Occafion ; which contained the fine 
Verfes upon Telamon^s Exiles and the hor- 
rible Calamities of Priam and his Family, 
which are related in ^ully\ Tufiukn ^e^ 
fiions^ and in his Oration for Sextius : But 
in thofe Verfes^ you muft think, his Imth 
gination was not half fo much ftruck with 
the falfe Misfortunes of the Perfons in the 
old Fable^ as with the Miferies that were 
too true^ and the real Sufferings of his 
Friend \ infomuch that the ailing of them 
tranfported him to fo great a Paffion and 
Griefs that he fpake them upon the Stage^ 
not only with a very mournful Voice^ but 
with Eyes alfo batVd in ^ears i which fet 
all indifferent Perfons that were prcfent 
there a-weeping bitterly, and even made 
his Enemies blufti with Tears in their 
Eyes at his Affliftion. And this went 
a great Way towards the melting of the 
Hearts of People, and the reconciling of 

their 
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their Affcftions towards the bringing of 
him borne again, and the re-inftating of 
him in his former Dignity, Reputation 
and Charafter } ssQcera himfelf tells us 
with the moft thankful jl£ki$owledgmefits of 
the good Office^ which that famous yi0or^ 
his great and his cordial Friend, had 
done him upon this Occalion. 

Now, if this Tendernefs of the Eyes^ or 
the Faculty of weeping at Difcretion, be 
of fuch Influence and Advantage in the 
Theatre^ where People go only for Diver- 
fion and SpeSiaek \ how much more in the 
Church then, where the Glory of God^ and 
the Salvation of Souls j two Things of the 
greateft Importance and Moment in the 
World, are your main Bufinels, and ought 
to touch Men in the moft fenjible Part ? 
And what Power think ye the Tears St 
Paul wept, upon his Exhortations to 
the EphefianSy might have over the Con- 
"gr^ation? which he told their Pafiors 
of, in Words to this Effcdt, as you'll find 
4n the ASs of the Holy Apojlles. Remember ^ 
that for the Space of three Tears^ I have 
not ceafed to warn every one of you ^ Night 
snd Day^ with my Tears : Remember the 
many Exhortations I have made you^ and 
the many Tears I havejhed for you. The 
Orator^ therefore, ought firft of all to 
fcrm in himfelf zjirong Idea of the Subject 
of his Paffwn \ and the Paffion itfelf will 

then 
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then certainly follow in courfe» feroient 
inuncdiately into the Eyes^ and affe^ both 
the Scnfi and the Underftanding of \^ 
SpeHaiors with the fame Tcndernefs. Paf 
Jions are wonderfully convtyM from one 
Per/qn^s Em^s to mothers \ the Tears of 
the (m melting the Heart of the other^ 
and making a vifible Spnpatby between 
their Imaginations and JJfects. For the 
Purpoie, if we do but look at a Man that 
h^fore Eyes^ we very often feel fometbing 
of it in (mr own^^ it the fame Sorenefs he 
not catching too. And this puts n)e in 
mind of one of the mod famous Preachers 
of the Age he lived in : As he was de- 
claiming one Day in a great Congregation 
againft the growing Vices of his Parijh^ 
and fhewing the People all the Miferie^ 
which God would fend among them upon 
the Account of their Ini^ities^ he made 
this Inference once for all, Ani^ in fine^ 
God will forfake us. Upon this^ he fell 
a-weeping bitterly, and brake out into 
this following Expoilulation, with a mp(t 
feeling and pitiful Vgice^ And if thou forfake 
us^ Good God ! JVbat will become of ns I 
Which paffionate Rapture brought all-his 
Hearers to the fame Chrifiian Tendenufs 
and TearSy if not alfo to a better Senfe of 
their Duty ; fo mightily were they mov'd 
with the Tone and the Gejlure that accom* 
panied thofe languifhing Expreffionsi. 

As 
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As to the lifting up or cafting down of 
your Eyes^ *tis plain you. muft do it ac* 
cording to the Nature of the Things yotr 
fpeak of : For if you fpeak of Heaven 
and celefiial Powers^ you ought, without 
doubt, to lift up your Eyes towards Hea-- 
ven ; but if you fpeak of the Earth and 
terrefirial things J you muft cafi them down 
iipon the Ground. To do otherwife^ would 
be a grofs Solecifm (as one may fay) of 
the Eyes ; and fuch an Abfurdity as that 
ancient Sophifter was guilty of, who, Philo- 
ftratus tells us, when he faid^ O Jupiter f 
caft down his Eyes to the Ground \ and 
when he faid^ O Earth ! lift up his Eyes 
towards Heaven. You muft alfo govera 
your Eyes according to the Pafjions^ fo as 
to caft them down upon Things of Dif- 
grace^ which you are alham'd of; and 
to raife them again upon Things of Ho^ 
nour^ which you can glory in with Con- 
fidence and Credit ; but it is more parti- 
cularly neceffary in fwearing^ to turn up 
your Eyes towards that by which you 
fuoear^ and to lift the Hand up in the 
lame Action. 

Your Eye-brows muft neither be alto- 
gether immovable, on the one hand, nor 
iSckle, or too full of Motion^ on the other : 
And you muft not raife them both up at 
every Turn, as many People do upon any 
thing they fpeak with Eagernefs and Con^ 

tention \ 
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taition ; nor Uft up the one and cafi down 
the ctbeVj as Pifo did, whom Cicero re- 
proved for railing one of his Eye- brews 
up as high as his Forehead^ and hanging 
the other down to his Chin ; but for tiie 
moft Part they ought to. remain in the 
fame Pofture and Equality, that Nature has 
given them : However, they are allow- 
ed to move fomctimes^ and 'tis, fit they 
ihould, when the Pajfions require it •, that 
is to fay, to contract themlclves and frown 
in Sorrow^ to dilate again and fmooth. 
tliemfelves in Joy^ and to bang down when- 
evrr the Orator ihews his Humility and 
Modejty upon a Matter of DijcGurfe. 

As for the Mouthy you mull: never wry- 
it at all; for that is v^ry ^fagreeablc: 
And therefore, it was (aid once to Seftus 
Pinarius formerly, in Railery and Banter,, 
wlio ufed to wry his Chin always iajfeak-^ 
ing^ as if he had got^ a Walnuf in his, 
Mouth to crack. Crack tba$ Walnut firfi^ 
and then fay what you b0oe a-nUnd to. fay. 

As for your Ups^ you muft take Care 
not to bite them, nor to lick them with 
your Tongue^ as I have feen fome People 
do fometimes ; which is very ungenteel 
and i7idecent in an Orator. 

As to the Shoulders^ there are fome that; 
ft)rug them up at every Expreffion \ as thofc 
Gracian fFitneJfes Cicero derided in hi^ 
Oration for Rabirius Pojihumus^ who made 

all 
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all their Cefi ires with the Shoulders. ^ Tfe 
z'vcry unieccmingVicey and you ought to 
ihun it as a Difgrace. Demofihenes was ^ 
•firft adclnfted loit j but he foon cOrrefted 
it by extrcifing hfmfelf to declaim in a 
'firait Place^ with a Piece o't a Z)<^r/ or 
aZ)4fj^^r hung up juft dver his Shiulders *^ 
fo that as often ashcjbrugg'd them up, 
(is it was difficult for him nOt to do it 
fomctimes, having gotten an /// Ha^it of 
it) the Poinf prickM him, and put him in 
'mind of his Error ; upon which, at faft, 
he mafter'd the Imperfection. 

There are others that, in /peaking^ thruft 
out the Belly ^ and throw back the Head ; 
which the Ancients had good Reafon to 
-condemn for an Indecency and an /// Gejlure. 
Others again lean the Elbow upon the Pul^ 
pit^ and make what Gejlures they think 
•fit with the Hand^ refted in this Manner, 
and raifed upon the Elbow \ which is nei- 
ther commendable nor decent. 

As to tht Hands now, they are the chief 
Inftrument? of Action^ and they can vary 
it as many Ways too as there are things 
which they are capable of fignifying : For 
ive make Ufe of them in accufing^ acquit- 
tingy promifing^ threatening^ intreating^ ad- 
miring^ or /wearing^ and in reprefenting 
almoft all the Things we /peak of in the 
World, which require fo many different 
AcSioHS of the Hands : So that ^intilian 

fays 
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iays very well, the other Parts of the Body 
help hun mightily that fpeaks ; but the 
Handsy as it were, /peak themfelves. 
And Mariialj inftead of laying Taufe k 
Gefte^ every Gefture, (ays Toute le Main^ 
every Hand ; as if Gefture were nothing 
elfe but the Movement and Action of the 
Hands : but the main thing, however, 
is to move them well and with a good 
Grace. Thefc following Rules will be of 
fome Service to that Purpofe. 

Firft^ You mull make Ufe of no Action 
at all in the Beginning of a Difcourfe, or 
at lead Ihewno confidcrable Gefture as foon 
as ever your Moutb is open, unltrfs it be 
upon an Exordium^ ex abrupto^ as they call 
it; an abrupt ft ar ting of a Bifcourfe^ as in 
the Harangue of Ajax againft Ulyjfes upon 
the Subjeft of Achilles'*^ Armour. 

With Wrath impatient^ bis ftern Eyes fetrviy 
Sigaeum, and /<fctf Navy which there lay : 
7 hen holding up his Hands, O Jove ! befaudj 
Before the Fleet muft We cur Title plead. 
And /5 Ulyffes my Competitor ? 
Whofe flightful Fear did HeAor'j Flamei 

xibbor. 
Thoie Ifuftain^d ; from thofe this Navy 

freed. Sandys. 

This Extenfion of the Hands there, to- 
wards the Port^ was without Doubt very 
proper and pertinent^ as well as necejfary ; 

but 
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but it had been a vicious and impertinent 
Stretch without fuch an ahupt Exclama- 
tion: For, as we faid before upon the 
Subjefl: of Pronunciation^ common Exor- 
dium ought to be Ipoken mildly and with- 
out any Motion. Second, You muft: 
never clap your Hands^ nor thump the 
Pulpit, nor teat your Breaft-y for that is 
too much like the Juggler zxA the Mount e^ 
hank, and it is good for nothing, ^hird^ 
You muft make all your Geftures with 
the Right Hand ; and if you ever ufe the 
Left, let it only be to accompany the 
ether, and never lift it up fb high as the 
Right. But to ufe an yi£lion with the 
Left Hand alone, is a Thing you muft 
avoid for its Indecency. The only Ex- 
ception to this Rule will be in Places, 
where you fpeak of the Right Hand and 
the Left by Name ; as, it you chance to 
difcourfe of the Separation, which the 5^- 
vereign Judge of the World will make, 
between the Good and the Bad in the laft 
Day of Judgment, placing the Jujt on 
his Right Hand, and the fVicked on his 
Left ; there it is not only allowable, but 
neccffary, to adjuft your Geftures accord- 
ing to l\idX.Diftin£fion ; making one of them 
with the Right Hand alone, and the other 
with the Left alone. And fo,- when Je- 
fus Chrift commands the faithful Servant 
to cut off his Right Hand if it offend him, 

O I 
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I would reprefent that ASiiou., if it were 
my Bufincfe, with the Gefture of the Left^ 
becaufe there is no other to do it ; for the 
Right Hand cannot cut oS it/elf. Four thy 
The Right Hand applies itfelf very 
pertinently to the Breaft^ when the Ora^ 
tor fpeaks of bimjelf^ and declares his own 
Faculties and Paffions ; his Hearty his SouU 
or his Confcience : I fay, barely applies it- 
felf; for it muft be done. only by laying 
the Hand gently upon it, and not by hat= 
ing on it, as fome People do. You muft 
every where avoid malung ufe of the Left 
Hand alone. But there are fbme Men 
naturally Left-banded^ and it is impofiible 
for them to forbear ufing the Left Hand 
fometimes, becaufe they have been ac* 
cujlomed to it from their Infancy^ In this 
Cafe, I cannot advife them better, towards 
the covering of the Imperfection, if they 
cannot break ofif the Habit, than to make 
all their jiSiion with both Hands together 4^ 
for then they will not offend the Eyes of^ 
the Spectators with the Left Hand adone; 
which can make no Motion of itfelf^ but 
what is unhandfome and dijagreeable. Fifths 
Your Gefiure muft pafe from the. 2-4^/ 
to the Rights and end at the Right too : 
not as it were in fir iking with die Hand^ 
upon a ftretch of Violence \ but in laying 
of it handfomely down with Gentlenefs 
and Moderation* Sixths You muft begin 

yoiM^ 
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jrour Aftion with your Speech^ and end 
with it again v for it would be ridiculous 
either to begin your Geftures before you 
had opened your Mouthy or to continue 
them after you had done /peaking. 
Seventh^ The Movement of your Hands 
muft always anfwcr the Nature of the 
Things you fpeak of: For to fay, Attirer^ 
to come in, ftr etching out the Hand\ Re* 
poujjfer^ to go back, pulling your Hand ta 
you ; Separer^ to itY^^Lxex^^ joining your Hands 
together ; Joyndre^ to join, feparating them j 
Serrer^ to clofe, opening them ; Ouvrir, to 
open, cloJingthem\ Haujfer^ toraife, hang* 
ing them down -, Baijfer^ to caftdown, hbld^ 
ing them up^ would be againft the feature 
oi Thing?), and againft Reafon^ and would 
expofe you to the Laughter and Dcrifion 
of your Hearers. Eighty Upon all great 
Motions^ the Aftion of the Hands is par- 
ticularly necejfary^ to anfwer the Heat 
and Paflion ot the Figures that are made 
Vfe of in a Difcourfa. For Example, in 
this Apofirophe which a famous Lawyer 
made when he was pleading to the Princes 
of the Blood of France : ** You noble and 
** generous Princes, Children of fuch a 
*• Father 1 how comes it that you do not 
•* ftrangle thofe Impoftors with your own 
** Hands J who would fix upon your Forc- 
^< heads the moft ugly and infamous BloC 
^ that can be imagined in the World ?** 

O 2 And 
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And who does not fee here what Jilion 
of the Hands ought to accompany the 
Pronunciation of thefe Words, " That 
" you do not ftrangle with your own 
•* Hands," to give the Figure all the 
Force, Vigour, and Efficacy, that it ought 
to have? Nintby If you lift up the 
Handy it ought not to l:^ higher than the 
Eyesy and but very little lower : whereas 
there are Ibme that raife it extravagantly 
up to the Sky J as if they threatened the 
Slars. The fame Proportion ought to be 
obferved in holding the Hand down ; and 
you mud: have a Care alfo of not doing as 
lomc People do when they are preaching 
in a Tulpity who hang down their Right 
Hand now and then as if it were dead^, 
which is extremely difagreeable to the Eye^ 
and dijpajfionate to the Fancy. Tentby. 
In fine, your Eyes muft always have your 
Hands within View ; they muft always 
be within Compafe of your Head^ and 
lafh out as little as poflible, either over oo 
under, higher or lower than the Eyes : So 
that they whom you /peak to upon an Ad- 
drefs, may fee your Mouthy your Eyes^. 
and your Handsy concurring ^z// together, 
every one in its own Way, to fignify the- 
fame Thing ; which will make a deeper 
and more agreeable ImprefTion both up- 
on their Senfes and their Underftandings. 
Eleventby You ought not to Jlretch out: 

yout 
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your ArmSy Sideways^ farther tlian half 
a Foot at moft from the Trunk of your 
Body : or clfe you will throw your Ges- 
ture quite out of Sight, unlefe yoii turn 
your Head afide to fee it ; which wolild 
be very ridiculous. Twelfth^ You muft 
raife your Hand in Jwearing\ and God 
himfelf, when he fpeaks to Men with 
an Oatb^ whether in his Promifes or 
his Menaces, (ays in feveral Places of 
his Speech^ that he lifts up his Hand': 
that is to fay, he fwears^ that he will 
either blefs in his Mercy, or punifli them 
in his Anger. The fame Thing is to be 
done upon an Exclamation y fo that the 
Cefture may anfwcr tht Pronunciation^ and 
both of them may be adjufted to the Na- 
ture of the Thing. Thirteenth^ You muft 
not make Ufe of A£lion every where^ 
For as the Hands ought not to be idle^ on 
one Side, fo it is impertinent on the other, 
to keep them in perpetual Motion. I'his 
Vould run you foul upon that Vice which 
the Ancients\\2LVt call'd the' Babbling of the 
Hands: and it would be below the Gra- 
vity, Charader and Quality, of an Orator^ 
to turn Mimick in an Audience^ or to do 
asthofeold Pantomimes of the Grecians 
and the Romans did, who fignified every 
Thing by their antick Gejliculations and' 
apifh GeftureSy without ever fpeaking a 
'"Word. • Fourteenth^- There are Ibme 
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'A3i(nu which you muft never attempt 
to reprelent with your Handsj nor put 
yourfelf in the P^r^ ofthofe that make 
Ufe of them ; as of fencing j of bending n 
Bmfy of prefenting a Mufquet^ of pUying 
upon ' an Lffirument of Mujicky as if you 
had the Spnette or Virginals under your 
Fingers, or a Harp in your Hands. Fif- 
teenth^ You muft take great 6are to a- 
void imitating thofe Anions which are 
bafe^ filthy^ and difbonefi^ by any Gefturt 
ot the Handsj or Movpnent of the Body ; 
as in making a. Defcription of the Debau- 
cbertjes and Impurities of a Mark Anthony ^ 
a Verres^ or any other lewd Perfon. Six- 
teentbf As for other ABionSj which yotL 
can reprefent with Decency and good 
Manners, youj: Gejiure oijght to be very 
moderate and modeft : not bold^ vaft and 
cxtenfive, ngr indeed too fretjuent neither ; 
which would make fuch a violent Agitation 
of the Arms and the Hands^ as would not 
become an Orator^ and as if he were cba- 
Jing away Flies. This was Curion*^ Fault, 
who being mightily agitated once in his 
Difcourfe, as ^intilian relates,, with his 
Colleague OSfavius at his Elbow, all plair 
fter'd over with Medicaments, and bound 
up becaufe of his Gouts and his Sores ; Si- 
einius jeer'd him for his Gcfticulations^ fay- 
ing thus in Raillery to Oiiavius^ Tou can 
never fufficiently acknowledge tbe Obligation 

you 
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pu tic under to yowr Colki^ue Curion ; ftr 
if be bad not been berey tbe Flies would 
have eaten you up now upon tbe Spot* 
Seventeenth^ When you makeUfe of ^Pr^--. 
fapopaiai and a Perfon is brought in a«' 
fpeaking> yoii muft take Care of making 
Ufe of any Geftures that would not be pro- 
per for bink to ufe, and agreeable to the 
State and Condition in which you repre-* 
ient bini a-fpe^ing v as if you were to 
reprefent Jefus Cbrifi upon the Crofs^ with 
his Hands nailed to it, crying, My Gody 
my God! JVby baft tbouforfaken me ? Or, 
Father ! forgive them^ for they know not 
what they da \ you muft not clap your 
^ands together upon the Exclamation, 
por lift them up towards Heaven: 
Or, in reciting thofe Words which he 
ipoke to his blefied Mother at that Time, 
Woman! Behold thy Son;, you are not to 
make him pronounce them as if he point- 
ed at St John with his Finger. One 
would think that common Senfe might 
teach every Man this Faculty well enough, 
without ever having an Occafion to be 
told of it, or advifcd about it : But I 
thought it would not be Labour loft 
iowevcr, to fay fomething of it •, becaufe 
you are fo apt, I know, in fpeaking of 
fraying to Gody to clap your Hands toge- 
ther ; or, in Jhewiftg a Perfony to point 
at him with your Finger : and there, was 
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fome Dai^er left you might have done it 
alfo upon thisOccafion as well as another, 
without ever thinking how in^^per it is; 
if you had not been exprefsly precamion^ 
cd againft it here by the Pqfiure of the 
Crucifixion, 

As to the "ParU of the Uand^ and whe- 
ther it be convenient or proper, to reckon 
the feveral Members or a Divtfion upon 
the Fiwgerif ail Men are not of the fame 
Opinion. It was an /i^m very familiar 
to Hcrtenfim ; and Cicero fecms to rally it 
in fome Places. For my own Part, as I 
do not think it very neceflfary on the one 
Hand *, fo I find nothing difcommcndable 
or unbecoming ki it on the other. I iky 
nothing here of that Gefture of the Hands j 
which was fo common among the And' 
cnts upon a great Affliftion or Grief; as 
heating fomethnes the Head^ fometimes 
the Browy Ibmetimes the Breafty and 
fomctimes the Thigh^ becaufe it is a Thing 
quite out of Ufe and Falhion in this Age. 
I do not touch upon thofe PrecepU neitwr, 
which they have advanced upon the Mo- 
tions of the Feet^ and the Knees^ or about 
xkitOratof^ Gate\ htzzxx^txkivj harangued 
then upon a Tribune^ a Place built on 
Purpofe for making their Speeches upoii v 
where there was Room enough to walk 
up and down feveral Paces, as they often 
did : infomuch that Flavius Virginius afk* 
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cd a Declaimer once in a Banter, whom he 
went to hear, and who had walked much 
in his Difcourfe, " How many Mxks be 
hud declaimed? But the Speaker at this 
Day, whether in the Pulpit^ or at the 
Bar J ftands ftill in the fame Place: And 
I have contented myfelf here with Obfer- 
vatiofts and Rules of GeftUre fitted only to 
tht prefent PraSiice and Humour of the 
Age we live in ; wheVe I may have o- 
mitted many Things perhaps which others 
have more copioufly remarked: but I 
think I have taken Notice of th^prin^ 
dpalj moft ufefuU Md necejfary Actions. ^ 

CHAP. XIV. 

Instructions for putting all the 
above tnentioned Precepts in 
Prafticc. 

THere are fevcral other Things to be 
obferved yet, cither upon the diffe- 
rent Modulations and Inflections of . the 
Voice^ or upon the Formation of Geftures 
and Motions of the Body •, and thofe re- 
lating to the Face and Eyes especially, which 
*tis wonderfully difficult, not to fay im- 
poifible, to defcribe or to reprefent in 
Writings You muft learn thofe Things. 
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by Practice in the Prefence of a Friend, 
in hearing a good Mafter^ and /peaking 
often before him ; fo that he may fet you 
right, whenever you are out, either in 
your Pronunciation or Geflure : And 
therefore St Augujiin in one of his Lettersy 
to give Paulinus his Friend to underftand 
the true Senfe of a Paflage of St Paul^ by 
the Manner of pronouncing it, cxcufcs 
himfelf for doing it in Writings or any 
otherwife than viva voce ; which may very 
well ferve us alfo for an Jpology^ that 
we do not undertake to explain Things ^ 
ot that Nature more particularly in this 
Treatife. What I have faid here, being 
well pradtifed, will be fufficient, in my 
Opinion, to acquire a good Gefture and a 
Taudahle Pronunciation : But before I finifll 
this Tracts I have fome general Hints to 
give the Reader for a Conclulion ; which 
will be of no little Ufe and Advantage 
perhaps to an Orator. 

Firjl^ I am to tell you. That thpRsdes 
of this Arty to ufe Ctcero^s own Words for 
iu are far more magnificent in Practice than 
in Precept : For when we teach them on* 
]y, they feem/^/, low^ and of little Impinr^ 
tance ; but being well and exa6Uy ohferved^ 
they give a wonderful Lujire and Grace td 
a Difcourfe : and Practice vcyy often, 
renders an indifferent Speech more hand- 
fime^ perfuafive and charming^ than another 
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that is abundantly fuller of Perfedion ia 
itfelf^ but wants all the external Advan^ 
triges of Action. You muft not therefore 
dcfpife thefe Precepts^ altho* fome of 
them feem to be light and cbtldijhy or 
fcarcc worth Tifober Qmfideration. But I 
muft add this, that when I fay the Orator 
ought to obferve them, I do not mean, 
that either the Lawyer Ihould be poring 
upon it, when he pleads his Caufe^ or the 
Divine J when he preaches bis Sermon : For 
he ought to think of nothing at that Time 
but the Matter in hand ; and he muft not 
be ftudying any other Motions or Pajftons 
then, but ofc tbofe only which arife natu- 
rally from the Subject of his Difcourfe^ 
from the Place where he fpeaks, and the 
Prefence of the Perfon to whom he addref- 
fes himfelf : For the very Thought of 
Rules^ and the Care of obferving them, 
would mightily diftradt and amufe him 
upon that Conjuncture ; befides that, it 
would take off the Warmth and Spirit of 
his Difcourfe^ perplex his //^^^, and difturb 
\ii!& Memory. For, as StAuJiin fays, in his 
Books ot Cbriftian Doctrine^ 'Tis not poffible 
for a Man to fpeak well, and at the jame 
Time to be thinking of the Precepts that are 
laid down upon the Art of fpeaking well ; 
and he muft- have great Care^ whoever takes 
Jo much Pains to fpeak according to Rules, 
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Ig^ the Things wUcb be muft necefianlf 
fycik of, fiip pui of bis Memory. 

I do not mean neither, that as often as 
you have ocxsdion to Jf eat in puUick^ you 
ought to ftudy all the Actions .which you 
muft make Ufe of before-hand in your Clo- 
fet^ whether they be for the Fulpit or the 
Bar^ as Rofcius ufed to do ; who^ the An- 
cients fay^ never cxercifed any Gefture be- 
fore People^ but what he had ftudied in 
private : For that were impoffiWe, both 
for a Divinej that has a Number of Ser- 
mons to make, and for a Lawyer^ that has 
a great many Caufes to plead ; and yet, if 
they had Time for it, it would be but ill 
(pent upon the Study of fo trivial a Bufi- 
nefs as Jfif//^ is, inComparifon. Inftead 
of giving themfelves up entirely to Medi- 
tate upon the grave things they have to 
fay^ and the important Affairs they have 
to manage, their Time would be mightily 
mifemployed upon Niceties -, and the Vtery 
Perfons they fliould fpeak to, would nei- 
ther^ defire it, nor expedt it from thcmr 
For, as Antborrf has very well obferved 
in Cicero^ the Auditors do not require the 
lame Exaftncfs and Care from an Orator^ 
in this Point,' which they do from an 
Actor \ becaufe, when they hear an Actor 
in the Theatre^ they do not fo much mind 
tlie Thirjgs that are reprefcnted there, 
(which they know to he falfe^nd fabulous) 

but 
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but arc wholly taken up with the fine 
Way oi Acting ^9 that is to fay, cither 
with the Elegancy and Air of his Elocu- 
tiony or with the Grace of his Pronuncia^ 
tion and Gefture \ and if he do not pleafe 
their Senfes, they are difgufted at him : 
But when they hear an Orator ^ they at- 
tend chiefly to ferious Things^ and to the 
Important Point of his Difccurfe \ and as 
For his Adlion, they are well enough fa- 
tisfied, if it be but reafonabk and agreeable^ 
and do not oflFend either their Ears or their 
Eyes. 

In fhort, all I would have a Man do 
ihat propofes ^ to accomplifli this Art of 
/peaking well in publick^ is only to under- 
ftand thefe Precepts of Action before he 
ventures upon it, to try them upon his own 
Per/on^ and practife them in private, and 
to endeavour to get a good Habity and 
the Knack of fpeaking by Care and con- 
tinual Exercife. For Example, to acquire 
as long .a Breath as poflible, he muft prac- 
tife upon this Period of Cicero* s^ in his 
Oration for the Manilian Law. *' What 
** a Shame 'tis. Gentlemen^ that he who 
** murdered fo many of our Citizens in 
*• one Day, over all Afta^ in fo many fe- 
** veral Places there with a Word of his 
** Mouth, and by one finale Difpatch, 
** has not yet fufifl-red Punilhmcnt for lb 
** foul aCrime ; but reignM thefe twcnty- 
^ P « three 
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« three Years Gncc that horrid MaffacrCt 
** and reign'd with much Impudence too i 
•* that he never abfconds for it, either in 
•* the Kingdom of Pdntus^ or in the Ob- 
•* fcurity of Cappadocia ; but braves it in 
•* the Eftate of his Anceftors, and huffs 
•* you in your own Revenues, in the 
« greateft Light of all A/tar Now it 
would be ftrangely difficult for a Man at 
firft, to pronounce this whole Sentence 
all at a Breathy and I think indeed abfb- 
lutely impoffible too ; but he may learn 
to fpeak it eafily, however, at three Breath- 
ings ; the firft ending at one Jingle Difpatcb^ 
the fecond at twenty-three Tears fince that 
Maffacref and the third at greateft light 
ef Afia. And when he can do it thus 
with Facility, let him try again to pro- 
nounce it at two Breathings only, the one 
ending at fince that MaJJacre^ and the 
other at the End of the Period. If he 
cannot do it yet with Eafe, let him take 
his Breath fometimes foftly, without any 
Body's perceiving it, to carry him thorough 
the whole Sentence^ and efpeciallv to kee$ 
up his Voice to the laft j Init if tnat be too 
hard for him alfo, to take Breath enough 
without Difcovery to anfwer the Length 
of the Expreffion, let him conn this Period 
of the fame Oration by Heart. Pleajkre 
iocs not tempt him out (f his Wa^y to feek 
after fenfual DeUgbtJi nor Avarice^ to 
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make any rich Booty ; nor the Beauty of a 
Place^ to divert him/elf there ; nor tbet 
Fame of a City^ to take Notice of it •, nor 
the Labour and Lqffttude of a long Journey^ 
to refrefb himfelf with agreeable Sattsf ac- 
tions upon the Fatigue. And then let him 
endeavour to repeat it all at a Breathy 
over and over, till he has gained his Point j 
for this Exercifey as far as I can judge of 
it by the Extent of my own Breathy will 
render it eafy to him, and make him long-- 
winded^ without any great Danger or Dif- 
ficulty, 

The fame PraSlice will teach us the 
Variation of the Voice too, as well as all 
Other Things^ which we have faid ought 
to be obfcrved towards the accomplilhing 
qf an agreeable Pronunciation: And, to 
tjbis Purpofe, I would have the young 
Qentleman iirft read and get without Book 
fpipe fine Pajfages or other of the mod 
QKellent Orators^ whether ancient or mo- 
d§rn i and ^fte^ that, to be repeating a 
sentence foraetimes over and over to him- 
^If, till he knows how to pronounce it ac- 
cording to :/fr/. He mult be exercifing 
himfelTupon it every Day, and frequently 
4iew it alfo in his own common Cowoerfa- 
Hifn \ for he'll never learn to fpec^ well 
without Pradice as well as theory. I faid 
exprefly, fame fine Paffages or other ^ he* 
€au& they wUl be Ids troublelbme to get 
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by Heart and to repeat. The Repetitiotr 
X)therwife would be tedious^ without BeU" 
cacy. This will have another good EflFcft 
too : Thofe illuftricus Pajfages^ with which 
he may ftock his Memory, will ferve 
him for fo many excellent Models in 
making his own Periods^ and polifliing 
bis Expreflions ; and the more Graces 
and Beauties he finds in them, fo much 
the higher they will raife his Imitation j and 
the more they will improve his Fancy. 

I would advife him alfo to obferve thefe 
Rules of Pronunciation and Gefture in. his- 
ordinary Difcourfes, as far at leaft as the 
Things he (peaks of will permit, until he 
has got an ablolute Habit of it ; and it 
may be faid that his Aliion is become na^ 
tural: But if he cannot acquire that of 
himfelf^ without Help, he muft take a 
Mafier^ who both underflands and teaches 
this Art well, excrcife and accompUflt 
himfelf under his Difcipliney and take Dc* 
light too in \\\s Correffion^ mthSulmiffioffy 
as often as he finds himfelf commit an 
Error agairift the Rules of Action^ whether 
it be in Pronunciation or in Gefture. Be- 
fides that, he ought to be .careful and eii- 
rious, whenever he has an OpportuniCy df 
hearing either any famom Advocates^ or 
any great Preachers^ to obferve, with the 
utmoft Attention, what Conformity their 
Action keeps to thefe Rulesy aod wbaft 
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makes them merit the Applaufe of thefr 
Auditors upon their Harangues : He ought 
to put himfelf afterwards upon imitating 
them at homej and to make their Graces 
his own at laft in publtck. For as St 
Augujiin fays, Eloquence imprints itfelj far 
more eaftly upon the Minds of tbofe that hear 
eloquent Men^ than the Minds of thofe that 
cnly follow Precepts and read Books. And 
theUvdy Examples or Patterns oipublick 
Action^ are of far more Benefit and Advan- 
tage to young Students than all the 'Doc- 
trine of the Schools : But when he has once 
acquired a good Habit of Jpeaiing by fuch 
Affiftances as thefe, he need not put him- 
felf any more in Pain for his Pronunciation 
and Gejiure^^ nor will ever have occafioa 
to make any more tedious Rpfleftions up- 
on this Art^ either in Preaching or in 
Pleadings^ or in preparing himfelf for the 
cm or the other. Only he would do well, 
for the firft Year of his fpeaking in public k^ 
to get fome of his Confidants to obferve the 
Inflexions of his Voice^ and the Motions of 
bis Body^ in his publick Performances •, fo 
that if they difcover any notorious Vice in 
Ms Pronunciation^ or palpable Irregularity 
in his Geflure^ they nfiay tell him his 
Faults, and. be may make it his Bufinefs to 
correal them upon their Advice : But if 
he meet with any other Perfons, yet 
Strangers to him, who have fomcthing to 
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lay againft his Action, with good Realbn, 
he muft endeavour ftill to improve hicn- 
felf for the heft, hear all Peoples Opinions^, 
and negledt nothing that may render Mpi 
more accompU^^d and agr^eeaMe Co hi& 
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